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| [THEY WEBE AS WINSOME A TRIO OF GIBLS AS A MOTHER'S EYE COULD HAVE RESTED UPON !] 


TWO MISS DANES. 


ec 
CHAPTER XIlil. 


Lavy Mowxron regarded it as a special 
interposition of Providence in her favour that 
the new owner of Danes Oroft should ke a 
woman young, unmarried, and report said, 
fancy free. What could be easier than for 
Leofric to woo the heiress. 

Fortunately, his engagement to her aunt 
bad never been published. Toe whole county 
knew he had been paying his addresses to Sir 
Geoffrey's daughter ; but very few people were 
— he had actually plighted his troth to 


It was hardly likely there would be any 
real intimacy between the two Miss Danes. 
May would certainly not make a confidante of 
her heiress niece, so that Leofric’s path to 
fortune lay plain and open. He had bat to 
commence his courtship. 

fortunately, for the mother, her san 
restive on her hands. Leofric had 
blindly followed her wishes in that other 








courtship, and proposed to May in strict con- 
formity to Lady Monkton’s instructions. He 
even dutifally broke off his engagement at her 
command ; but there he drew the line, and no} 
all her persuasions would induce him to enter 
the list of the new Miss Dane's suitors. 

“T am coward enough as it is,” he said, 
bitterly, ‘It was despicable enough to woo 
one girl for her money and draw back when 
she lost her fortune; but I am not quite base 
enough to propose to her enemy under her 
very eyes, I love May Dane too well to marry 
her, and subject her to your cold malice, 
mother; but I'll not be dancing after a girl 
who is not worthy to tie her shoe strings, and 
who has treated her disgracefally |” 

Then you'll be ruined,” said Lady Monk- 
ton, tartly, ‘‘and break my heart,” 

“T'll do my best to keep the old place, 
mother,” he said, gently, “If I go abroad 
and live cheaply I can pay the interest of the 
mortgage, and it may be possible to find a 
fresh financier who will take over the invest- 
ment when King calls in his capital; but 
marry Honor Dane I won't!” 

“* Bhe is charming!” 





‘Is she?" said Lord Monkton, ironically. 
‘Tt is said that every servant at the Croft 
gave warning the night of her arrival, and 
that her own mother was reduced to tears 
before she had been an hour in the house!" 

‘* You have not seen her.” ; 

‘Oh yes I have, I saw her after the funeral, 
A tall, well-dressed girl, who did great credit 
to her maid and milliner, artificial from head 
to foot, That's what she is, mother. Upon 
my word, if I had to marry one of therm I'd 
rather it was Mrs. Dane. She, at leas, is 
genuine, poor woman; and though she looks 
scared to death she is pleasanter to my mind 
than her daughter !"” 

“ Soared to death!" Lord Monkton was 
not a very observant man, but yet this des- 
cription exactly suited Honor’s mother. 

hether she had never got over the shock 
of her terrible dream the first night she slept 
at the Croft, or whether she grieved for her 
dead husband now she was at his birthplace 
she never said; but Nancy Dane went about 
with a troubled, anxious air, which fairly 
exasperated Honor and bewildered the ser- 
vante, 
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“I have nothing to say against her,” 
remarked Mrs, Marton, the housekeeper, dis- 
cussing Mrs, Dane with the butler in the 
privacy of her own sitting-room, ‘'a kinder 
spoken lady I never wish to see; but why does 
she go about looking scared to death. That’s 
what I want to know?” =< 

“ Miss Dane isn’t over and above civil to 
her,” observed the butler, ‘‘ she treats her & 
good deal more like a humble companion than 
her own motber.” i. 

“ Bat Mrs. Dane has money,” persisted the 
housekeeper, “ that idle French maid told me 
she was richer than anyone dreamed of, for 
she hadn't spent her income for years. Mrs. 
Dane could go away and have a grand home 
of her own without submitting to Mies 
Honor’s caprices, and yet here she stays and 
let's herself be snubbed and ordered about like 
a child!’ 

Jenkins looked puzzled. 

“ Well, it won’s matter to us, Mes. M. I'm 
leaving at the end of my month, and I expect 
its the same with you; but this mutch I will 
say, if Mra. Dane goes I don’é believe a ser- 
vant will ever stay, for Miss Honor she don’t 
treat them better than slaves!” 

the bedroom 


Mrs, Dane no longer 
near her daughter's. The widow 

to the housekeeper she — room 
with only one door. She not explain that 
Be oreo Sir Geoffrey from which 
she w to efoape. 

She moved her quarters to a very cheerfal 
apartment the other side of the house, and 
tried hard to forget all about her terrible 
dream, 

As for Honor, she entered on her inherit- 
ance with aimiost feverish delight. She went 
up to London and engaged « staff of fresh ser- 
vants, she sent for a statély personage skilled 
in “ artistic” decoration, to examine the Croft 


and, in fact, embar in 
extravagance that her mother ventured a 
remonstrance, 

‘* My dear Honor, I think you forget that 
the revenues of the estate only amount to 
three thousand a-year. You seem to me tobe 
far exceeding that income.” 

“I must have new things to banish the 
ghosts of my grandfather and aan," said 
Honor, lightly. She spoke far more amiably 
than her wont. ‘Don't you see, mother, 
while everything reminds people of Sir 
Geoffrey and May I shall never really be lady 
of the coi), and what do a few hundreds 
matter!" 

Mrs. Dane persisted. She was a meek 
woman in general, bat she could be firm in 
what she deemed a right cangé, and she 
believed the present to be one. 

“If Mr. Clifford bas really refused to 
manage your affairs, Honor, you ought to find 
another lawyer. I am quite sure you cannot 
—_ to live on the scale you are beginning 
with,” 

Honor'a eyes flashed ominously. 

“Mr, Clifford will never tonch a penny of 
my money. I will find a lawyer fast enough 
when I want one; bné I don't see that it is a 
eolicitor's province to meddle with my house- 
Eeeping!”’ 

“ Three thousand a-year is not unlimited 
wealth, Honor. Your grandfather never 
Spent more than half his income. It seems 
to me-you are living at the rate of double 
yours!” 

“He wanted to save for his child,” said 
Honor, scornfally; ‘‘and, besides, I am far 
better off than Sir Geoffrey ever was!’ 

Mrs. Dane said nothing. She never looked 
up from her strip of knitting, It ssemed to 
require her whole attention. 

“ By the way, mamma,” said Honor, with 
the frankest selfishness, ‘‘how much do you 
mean to allow me? While we are having a 
business conversation it is best to settle every- 
thing, I think.” 

“Certainly, Honor,” replied Mre. Dane, 








quietly. ‘*I prefer for us to understand each 
other. I intend to allow you nothing!” 

Honor stared at her mother in blank amazo- 
ment. Mrs. Dane's income exceeded her own 
multiplied by eight. Surely she could not 
mean to live at the Crofs and contribute 
nothing to its expenses, 

“I will allow you nothing,” went on Mrs, 
Dane, gravely, ‘because I totally disapprove 
of your line of conduct; but so long as I am 
an inmate of your house I shall pay you five 
hundred a-year for my board. I would leave 
the Oroft to-morrow, Honor, gladly, only that 
for your father's sake I must try and watch 
over you until I see you safe in a husband's 
keeping!" 

“Five hundred a-year!'’ commented 
Honor, “of course, it more than pays for your 
personal expenses here; but what in the world 
will you do with the reat of your money? 
Mamma, I do hope you are not growing to 
hoard it up like a miser !"" 

“If I do I am not hoarding for myeelf, 
Honor,” said her mother, gently. ‘‘ Now, my 
dear, won't you reconsider these expensive 
decorations, Your old home is beautifal 

Without them.” 
ior shook her head. 

“I must have them. I want the place to 
look a6 different as possible. Mamma, I am 
glad you mean to stay here. You have been 
go sad and gloomy lately I was afraid you dis- 
liked the Crots! Of course, if you went away 
I should have had to get a chaperon, and every 
one would have talked, Is is much nicer 
having you.” 

Nancy Date sighed. She had not expected 
very muéh from Honor, buat this speech, 
which was meant to be us, wounded her 
to the heart, She hid her pain bravely, and 
went on,— 

“TI shall keep the house at Brighton, Honor, 
You know I had taken it till Ohristmas, and 
w2 may both like to go down there for a few 
weeks in the seagon.’’ 

A dull red mantled Honor’s cheeks, The 
same thought was in both their hearts. Hach 
remembered the last visitor they had seaeed 
in their ——_ home. Each won it 
eT will be a phe aid H 

: Ww Bai onor, 
slowly. ‘I am very Roa ot Brighton, I 
should like to ask some of our friends there to 
come here on a little visit.” 

“Why not do so?" replied her mother, 
cheerfally. “In August anyone would be 
glad to exchange the glare of Brighton for 
this béautifal country, and a@ you have refused 
from the first to wear mourning for Sir 
Geoffrey, having visitors so soon after his 
death, will be no surprise to the neighbours.” 

‘*I don’t care a straw for the neighbours,” 
retorted Honor. “I think, mamma, you 
ought to send the invitations out, though it 
ia my house, Whom shall we ask?” 

Mrs. Dans smiled, Poor wuman, she was 
not a skilfal maxcoavrer in general, but this 
time success seemed to emile on her efforts, 
Her one desire was for her daughter to marry 
Rupert Tracey, Watching Honor with the 
eyes cf love, the mother was certain the 
young nobleman had won her heart, and long 
ego when Honor was a girl in her teens, Mrs. 
Dane had felt certain there was but one thing 
could soften her child and make her a good 
woman—a happy love ! 

Mrs. Dane liked Lord Tracey very much. 
At times, even she felt a pang of remorse for 
wishing to give him such an imperious wife. 
He was to her the ideal husband for her self. 
willed daughter, Rupert's very gentleness 
and refinement would soften Honor’s rather 
decided character. His unselfishness would 
make her try to rise to hia level. Mated with 
& bad tempered, obstinate man whose intellect 
was no higher than her own, Honor would 
become a termagant, Her one chance in her 
mother's opinion, was such a nusband as Lord 
Tracey. 

“I will write the notes with pleasure, 
Honor, thia very afternoon if you like; but, 


, my dear, the choigg of the guests rests with 





you, I think twe.pecniis wanidl x. 
> ink one or two le 
pleasanter than a big party, bat I dome ae 
go - your hospitality,” 

‘I sho ate a big party,” replie 
quickly, “specially while se ag 7 
rooms are in the workmen’s hands, Wh 
should we not ask Mrs. Middleton, mammpy 
she was 80 kind to us at Brighton,” : 

“And Lord Tracey?” suggested Meg 
Dane. ‘You know. my dear, he told ug he 
had visited at the Croft in his boyhood, I 
think he would like to see the old place 
again.” 

‘* That would do very well,” agreed Honor 
‘four is & very pleasant number,” . 

Bat four was not to be the number of Miss 
Dane’s circle, One of the guests refused 
Mrs, Middleton pleaded a previons engage. 
— and Rupert Tracey reached the Crof; 
alone. 

It was madness some people wonld 
said to go there at all, considering be hed soe 
contemplated marrying Honor Dane, and 
was now Alma Bertram's accepted lover; bat 
Rupert was one of the least conceited of men, 
He had never counted on Honor’s consens, 
She had always been gracious to him, but he 
never she was in love with him, 
His own manner had never once passed the 
limits of ordinary acquaintanceship, He had 
never eaid a word that could make Miss Dane 
think he wanted her to be hia wite, and he 
never suspected she would give him her heart 
unasked. He her invitation (or 
rather her mother’s) beoause he thought it 
might lead to a position which would expedite 
his marriage. 

He and Alma had quite setiled ‘were to 
be married sometime, but his p for 
augmenting higincome had totaliy changed, 
His pretty bestothed did not like the idea of 
a aracane gs aga 
self to wri 0 
“manage & nobleman’s estate,” and though 
Rupert Tracey did not feel quite equal to tach 
& responsibility as that implied, the idea pur 
another humbler sphere into his head. There 
were plenty of people, who, withont exadtly 
having estates t0 be managed, yet needed 
someone to recéive their rents, cee their 
tenants and write their business letters. 

Miss Dane would certainly soon require 
sth a person, why should she not employ 

—. be worth 
& would be 


himeelf, The post could 

less than two hundred a-year. 

pleasant for his young wife to live near tuck 
a kind, motherly creature as Mrs, Dane. In 
fact, his wish being father to the thought, 
Raper’ soon decided he had hit on a splendid 
idea, indeed, he was jast thinking of writing 
to the Crofé when Mrs, Dane’s invitation 
arrived. 

It was the day Alma left the Carletons. 
Rapert and she had both decided that, for the 
present, it was wiser not to publish their 
engagement, and so the doctor's family had 
not been taken into confidence, Lord Tracey 
met his fiancée at Brighton, and a douceur 
judiciously bestowed, gained them a coupé 10 
themeelver, so that they were at least secure 
of two hours téc 2 tHe, and the young noble 
man at once began to detail his plane. 

Alma listened eagerly. As she bad never 
mentioned her former engagement, she could 
hardly object to live near Miss Dane on the 
ground that she had once expeoted to be that 
lady's cousin. Ropert, half unconsciously 
painted everything couleur de rose, He 
expatiated on Honor's loneliness, of how 
family ciroumatazices had alienated her from 
her relations, and said that besides her mother 
and a cousin she had never eeen, she Wah 
utterly alone in the world. ‘ 

“ Perhaps she will marry the cousin,” said 
Alma, who felt that life would be past bear- 
ing if she had to meet Kenneth as the wife of 
his bride's paid bailiff! 

“Oh, no, sbe won't!” returned Ropert 
‘She hates all the Dares, and thia new man, 
Sir Kenneth, has behaved very badly to her, 
I believe, At avy rate, they are not om good 


_te7ms.” 
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“ % wonder at it!” 
“ iy? Do you know anything of him 7* 
Alma jadiciously blended truth and fiction. 

“He lodged with Aunt Bertram when he 
was quite poor, and he gave himeelf the most 
ridiculous airs. Nothing was good enough for 
him, and all the while his stepfather was 
nothing buts tradesman. It was absurd. I 
was 80 glad when he left. Heand I were not 
friends at all 1” 

No, Lovers for two years, but never friends. 
In that she spoke the truth. 

“] think, Rapert,” said Alma, timidly play- 
ing with the button of her lover’s coat, ‘1’d 
rather you didn’t tell Miss Dane about me— 
my name, I mean, Of course you must tell 
her we are engaged, for, perhaps, she wouldn't 
like to employ a bachelor; bat don’t let her 
know my name, Ifshe and her cousin get 
friendly he might tell her he lodged with aunt, 
and I shouldn’t like anyone to think you 
married beneath you. I know I’m only a 
silly little thing, bat I don’t want to bring 
shame on you.” 

Rapert Tracey kissed her fondly. 

“You are the dearest girl in the world, 
Alma, and the most unselfish. I don’t think 
Miss Dane is romantic enough to care to hear 
about our courtship, I shall only éell her that 
I am engaged to a young lady I met at 


B i ihton.”’ 

fina dlexg to him with a little aigh as they 
drew near London. 

“Oh, Rupert, I shall miss you so. It will be 
dreadfal for me at Brixton while you are en- 
joying — at Danes Croft.,"’ 

“y ‘s enjoy myself anywhere without 
you, sweet !'* he said, fondly, ‘‘and I am not 
going to Danes Croft yet awhile—not for a 
week or ten days.” 

“Then I shall see you,” pleaded Alma. 

"Bat, my darling, I thonght you did not 
want your aunt to know of our engagement, 
How can I pogsibly come to Fountain-road 
unless she knows everything? "’ 

“You must not come," said Alma, who felt 
certain Mrs. Bertram would tell him of her 
mgagement to Kenneth Dane; “but, ch, 
Rapert, couldn't we meet somewhere ?”’ 

A smile crossed Lord Tracey’s face. A 
idden thought had come to him. 

“How old are you, Alma?” 

“Twenty-one last month,” she replied, 
lrankly, ‘‘ but no one ever believes me,” 

“ You Isok more like seventeen; but I am 
glad of those extra years. Alma, will you let 
me make you my wife before I go to Danes 
Crofts? Darling, this is an evil world, and I 
will never expose you to its malice, I won't 
meet you in secres in London, unleas I can 
Bay to anyone who sees“us together ibat 
we are husband and wife. This big city is 
different from peaceful Rottingdean, Alma, 
and I won't have one breath of scandal fall on 
your dear name, Tell me, my darling, will 
you be my wife, and then remain under your 
aunt 8 care till I can claim you for my own?” 
- ‘Bat I couldn't!” said Alma, nervously. 
inne age l 80 beng and, besides, aunty 

gosto charch. Sh I 
pe A cated e would be sure to 

Lord Tracey smiled. 

“TI will get a license, Alma. The delay 
Will only take two or three days, and then, if 
you meet me some morning, we can be 
married in halfan-honr. Darling!" and he 
‘ook her hand in both his own. “I can’t 
pum to you why I wish this so much! I 
pears yourlove. Iam sure you would 
oe faithtal to me in spite of anything your 
i i. could say ; but, Alma, I want to feel that 
; t) Carletons write to Mrs. Bertram of our 
oY mectings and she is angry, you can 
litt you are my wife. It will be but a 
= © While dear, that I shall leave you at her 
re A fortnight at the Croft will decide 
, a er I get the post I want, failing that, I 
= come up to London and claim you, and 
Will live quietly in apartments until I find 

Sh way of making money.” 

J € did not love him as trae womeri“count 

®, bat she cared more for him than she hed 





' that concerned him, 
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ever done for Kenneth Dane. Rupert Tracey 
was 80 handsome, a very king among men, 
and his demonstrative passionate love pleased 


Alma far more than Kenneth’s deep, reserved | 


affection. Then, if not rich, he was at least 
as well off as Ken had been in the old days, 
and he could make her a peefess. Tobe Lady 
Tracey, even with a limited income, seamed to 
Alma far better than to continue Miss Bert- 
ram, and begin to be useful to her aunt's 
lodgers. 

The third morning after her return Alma 
announced to her aunt that her head ached 
and she must have a walk. She refased the 
company of little Cissy Hargrave, telling the 
child she must practice for ber music lesson 
in the afternoon. It was a sultry August 
day, and Alma had arrayed herself with reok- 
less extravagance in a clean, white cambrio, 
which with a sailor hat and white ribbons, 
made her look younger and prettier than 
ever. 

Mrs. Bertram looked at her half-sadly. 

‘*I am often sorry you broke your engage- 
ment with Sir Kenneth, Alma. He was too 
good for you, but you'll never settle down to 
hard work, and no one oan deny you would 
have made a pretty Lady Dane!” 

** 1's too late to think of that,” said Alma, 
frankly, ‘‘and I don’t regret it aunty. Ken 
was too grave, his notions worried me, and I 
Was &! of him.” 

No one could have said her new lover was 
too grave. Lord Tracey’s face positively 
beamed with happiness, as five minutes afier 
she left Fountain-road he took Alma’s hand, 
and led her into a hideous old church, where 
a clergyman in a white surplice stood waiting 
for them, 

It was Alma’s parish church too, but Mrs. 
Bertram always worshipped at a new and 
more cheerfal building where the services 
were musical, and the chairs allfree, She 
had never been inside the old parish church, 
and knew no cne connected with it, so she 
was not likely to hear of the wedding per- 
formed on this sultry August day. 

The license was in due form, and the bride- 

m made no effort to conceal his rank, but 
calmly entered ‘‘ Peer of the realm" in the 
space devoted to profession. 

The grave, middle-aged curse decided that 
it was a stolen match, but was poworless to 
interfere, 

He set Alma down in his own mind as an 
actress— probably from her somewhat roman- 
tic name, It struck him altogether as a very 
strange marriage. 

The bridegroom looked so happy, the bride 
so childish. Fortunately, he was a phlog- 
matic sort of a man, this middle-aged curate, 
and did not take enough interest in the wed- 
ding to speak of it to anyone. 

The spectators were only the two witnesses, 
the clerk, and pew opener. 

Lord Tracey dropped the blotting paper 
over hia signature, which prevented their de- 
ciphering it, and so at worst they could only 
report to their friends that there had been 
another runaway match that morning. 

Husband and wife had but a brief hour to 
spend together. They turned into Kenning. 
ton Park, and there in that crowded reore- 
ation ground (it was Saturday, and the schools 
of the neighbourhood seemed to have emptied 
themselves into the favourite resort) they sat 
down to discuss their plans, 

Rupert was hopeful; love seemed to act ag 
a tonio to his whole nature, For Alma’s sake 
he was ready to shake off the dreamy Inaction 
which had generally hung over him. She was 
his heart’s choice, and he meant to work 
bravely to surround her with every comfort. 
That trouble could come of his stolen marriage 
never occurred to him. His sole fear that 
gossip might breathe on Alma’s name from 
their meetings was ended the moment she 
— his wife. For their fatare he had no 
ears. 

He remembered thas Mrs. Dane and Honor 
had always taken the warmest interest in all 
Even if his echeme of 


panion, May. 
onerous, but they are monotonons, and she iz 
not at all fashionable,” 


May. 
Aunt Beatrice; and if I stay here much 
longer, I sha!l be getting quite epoilt.”’ 


post goes out.” 
abruptly, she asked, ‘‘ Do you know whers the 


girls have gone?” 
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becoming business manager or bailiff to the 
heiress did not come off, it was most probable 
they would know_of someone needing such a 
person. SA Sa 

In the roseate vein he now took of things in 
general, he had almost forgotten Honor’s na- 
womanly haste in rushing to take possession 
of her property, and the bitter way in which 
she had spoken of his old playfellow, May 
Dane, had quite faded from his mind. 

Rupert was so happy, he really could not 
find room in his heart for a miegiving. 

Bat with the bride it was different! Alma, 
usually careless and light-hearted as a kitten, 
felt a dull weight of anxiety pressing on her, 
She was really attached to Ropert Tracey, 
and she dreaded his discovering she had 
deceived him. 

Bitterly did she repent concesling from hi 
her previous engagement, Even now, at the 
eleventh hour, she had half resolved to con- 
fess her seoret, but a chance remark from 
her husband banished the project. 

“‘T oan trust you entirely, Alma,’ he said, 
passionately, ‘‘ beoause Tam your first love. 
I could never have cared for a wife who 
had belonged even in name to anyone else. 
Oars will be a perfect marriage, darling, 
because neither of us had plighted our troth 
before we met. We each give the other our 
first and truest love,” 

Bhe clung to him a little frightened at his 
earnestness. What would he say if ever he 
discovered how she had deceived him? 

“ Will you love me always, Rupert?” she 
pleaded. “Even when you are among your 
grand friends?” 

‘IT shall love you always, sweetheart ; and 
the Danes are not grand people. The mother 
isa gentle, kind-hearted woman, and Honor 
is very sensible.” 

A blush came to Alma’s cheek. 

‘* Does she like you very much, Ropers?" 

‘“We were always good friends,” he 
answered, cheerfally, ‘But don’t look to 
anxious, Alma. I never feli one spark of 
love for Honor Dane. Even if I nad not 
met you, dear, I never could have lost my heart 
to her! There was never a sentimental 
thought about her.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


May was still at The Ohestnnts; and ahe 
had not even begun to look ont for a siiu- 
ation, She had talked of doing so severai 
times, but Mrs. Menteith always begged her 
to wait; and at last, when August was 
almost over, and May seemed to have be- 
come qnite one of the family, the widow 
very gently explained her reasons for urging 
the delay. 

“J think, dear, you had nos made up 
your mind what particular style of situation 
you desired,” she said, cheerfally, when she 
had beguiled May into the library, and they 
sat alone over afternoon tea, Molly and her 
sister having gone to Camberwell, shopping. 

‘*Not in the least,” said May, frankly. 
“I would undertake anything within my 

ower. Don’t think me ungratefal, Ann‘ 
eatrice, You snd the girls have been the 
kindest friends to me, but I can't bear tc 
live on charity, even so kindly offered as 


yours.” 


Mrs, Menteith smiled. 
‘‘I know a widow lady needing a com. 
I do not think the duties are 


‘I think I should like to go io her,” said 
‘*Anyone you know musé be nice, 


** Well, I will tell you all about it before ihe 
Then, changing the subject 


‘*To Camberwell shopping.” 
“Only partly so, A lady is staying with a 


friend of ours who has an influential poss in 
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one of the London hospitals. If Georgie likes 
what she hears of the work thore and Sister 
Martha thinks her suitable, she will become a 
probationer.” 

** And leave you?”’ 

Mrs, Menteith sighed. 

‘'I can't stand in the child’s path, May. 
I always hoped she would marry, but she 
does not seem to fancy anyone, and I would 
rather she led a usefal life as a hospital nurse 
than that she stayed here chafiog at the 
monotony of her home. My husband always 
opposed her wish to strike out a line for 
herself; bat I think at the last hie thoughts 
were clearer, and he told me if her heart was 
set on it I had better yield.” 

There was & mist before May’s eyes. 

‘'Georgie always seems to me just like a 
ray of sunshine. I can’t fancy her in a huge 
white apron with all her pretty hair hidden 
under a starched muslin cap.” 

“She may not like it,” said the mother, 
almost hopefully, ‘‘and then she will come 
back to us. If she perseveres I can imagine 
that the very sunshine of her disposition will 
be valuable in her career.” 

“ Bat you will miss her terribly?" 

‘Terribly. For Molly has so many works 
of charity to occupy her that, dutifal child 
though she is, I can’t e *t much of her 
time. Then you know Kenneth will live 
chiefly at Woodlake, so tha} we shall seldom 
see him here. Taking all this into considera- 
tion, May, don’t you think I shall have a very 
lonely time of it, dear?" 

‘ Very,” said May, simply, without an idea 
of where the talk was tending. “ You will 
have to get friends to stay with you.” 

«I prefer to have a companion. If you will 
not stay here as my niece, May, I think you 
oan hardly refase to try my situation before 
you seek another. When Georgie goes I shall 
be aa I told you a ‘ widow lady seeking a com. 
panion,’ and I assure you I shall be dreadfally 
hart if you refuse to come to my rescue.” 

May went up to her side and kissed her. 

“I believe you imagined you wanted a 
companion jast to gratify my pride!" 

‘No, I didn't,” smiled her aunt, ‘I don't 
want to be a burden on Molly, and I can’t 
bear a lonely life. What I should like best 


but while the girls are both unmarried I don't 
like to leave London, 
Mary, bat she is over young to live in it 
alone, and while I am here it will be a 
resting-place for Georgie when she has a few 
leisure hours. If you will stay on with me, 
May, I think it will be a very happy arrange- 
mens for as all, and—as we are going to be so 
very business-like—I shall pay you a hundred 
@-year as salary!” 

“I am so glad it ia settled,” said Mary 
Menteith, when she heard of this conversa- 
tiop. ‘ You suit mother better than anyone I 
know, May, and she would have fretted terribly 
if you had persisted in leaving us." 

“I think a hundred a-year a great deal too 
much,” said May, “That is my solitary 
objection," 

“Doar, don’t think of that. Money is just 
the one thing we have too much of. 
father's one idea was to make a large fortuns 
and he succeeded, yet his children, May, have 
all suffered crnelly through that very money.” 

May Dane looked bewildered, but Mary 
explained. 

“You see, paps thought too much of it. 
He spoilt my lite (it isan old story now, bat 
the pain is still fresh) becanae the man I oared 
for was not rich enough to please him. 
Frightened by my bad example he kept 
Georgie in the schoolroom too long, and she 
became imbibed with this stranze whim of 
having a profession and making a oareer for 
herself; while as for K-oneth if only papa 
had been generous to him he would have been 
happily married instead of the lonely man he 

now.” 

,'' Miss Bertram wonld have been true to 
him if he had been richer." 

I was notthinking of Alma! If Kenneth 





This house belongs to | 


had had a liberal allowance from my father 
he would never have gone to lodge in Fountain. 
road and never have lost his heart to that 
pretty, fickle child.” 

“Did you like her?” asked May, with real 
interest. ‘Georgie seemed to speak of her as 
= she were quite heartless.’ 

“She was not that. A pretty butterfly- 
sort of creature. There was something very 
attractive about her to a grave man like 
Kenneth. Georgie always called her a wax 
doll, but I used to think it was quite natural 
that Ken had grown fond of her jast from 
seeing her every day.” 

“ Have you ever heard of her since? Don't 
you think it will come right?’ 

“She is at home again now. No, the 
engagement will never be renewed, You see, 
Ken's whole faith in her was shattered at one 
stroke. It seemed to take all the heart out of 
him. You have only seen him since his 
troubles. May, you can’t imagine how bright 
and cheerfal he was before Alma jilted him.” 

“But I’m glad she did jilt him,” put in 
Georgie'’s voice behind them, “for if he had 
married her she would have broken his heart. 
Mother sent me out to oall you in, children,” 
added the young lady, gravely. ‘She says 
the dew is falling, and it’s time you came off 
this damp grass.” 

“ Has Kenneth come?” . 

‘*No. Mother thinks he’s missed the train. 
Dinner has been put back half-un-hour, much 
to cook’s disgust, tho ‘Sir Kenneth’ being 
her prime favourite has not ventured on 
& remonstrance. Oome indoors. I pro 
you would.” 

They were as winsome a trio as a mother's 
eye could have rested upon. Their deep 
mourning made them dispense with regular 


evening dress. They wore simple toilets of 
soft ck silk, plentifally trimmed with 
crépe, the square neck and elbow sleeves 


finished off with a soft white net — 
Indoors they found the lamps lighted and 
the curtains drawn. Mrs. Menteith sat in 
the drawing-room waiting for them. 
“ IT can’t understand Ken's being so late. If 
he had changed his mind and found he could 
not leave Woodlake he would have tele 


would be a cottage somewhere near my son, | graghed. 


Sir Kenneth had given up suburban 
lodgings, and when not at his own homestead 
took a bed at his mother’s house. A letter 


' had come that morning saying he would be at 





Obampion-hill to dinner, and lo! here it was 
dinner time and past, yet he had not come, 

*' Ken is the soul of punctuality,” breathed 
his mother. “I can’t understand it.” 

Neither could the girls. As there were 
three railway stations within a mile and 
frequent trains to either they had not even 
the satisfaction of feeling he was waiting at a 
London terminus and would be with them as 
soon as he could. 

He might come at any minute, and the girls 
listened for footsteps with growing anxiety 
acd a nervous fear caught from their mother's 
white face. 

Dinner was put off a second time, then 
when nine o’clock came and brought no Ken. 
— declared he wou!d not come that 

He must have counted on their getting his 
letter of excuse by the evening post, and it 
would turn up to-morrow morning and make 
a all thoroughly ashamed of their nervous 

ears. 

“Mamma looks like a ghost, and May 
hasn't one scrap of colonr, You are not much 
better, Molly. Now, I believe we all feel 
worse because it ie so long since we had any 
food. We had better try and eat some dinner. 
Fasting won't bring Ken any sooner, and 
depend upon it we shall look at things much 
more oveerfally when we have rewarded 
cook's heroic efforts by eating what she has 
managed to save for him.” 

“Yeo,” aaid Mrs. Menteith, thoughifally, 
‘we had better have dinner. I don’t feel ag 
if I could swallow anything, bat if you girls 


mumased 


can oat something I shall be happier about 
you. 

And Kenneth will come in before We are 
through the first course,” said Molly, oheer. 
fully. ‘' I beg to second Georgie’s proposal,” 

Bat as she put her hand on the bell ¢o 
for the long-delayed dinner a loud resounding 
knock at the front door echoed + ht 
house, then came the tramp of many foes} 
and the batler’s hushed voice in awatrack 
directions. 

Mrs. Menteith uttered one pieroing shrick 
wri My boy 1 eed, and th 

‘* My boy is dead, an ey are brin 
his body 1" om 

May and her cousin ran to the poor Iady’s 
assistance or she would have fallen to the 
ground, and Georgie, a dull pain at her heart, 
went out into the hall f g she knew not 


what, 
(To be continued ) 
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ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


(RR 
CHAPTER XLV.—(continued,) 


Tar ravings of the Earl had finally 
enlightened the good doctor, and now he could 
only wonder at the self-devotion and self. 
sacrifice of a wife who had been a0 ill-ueed, 

Another hour passed, and then Natalie 
beckoned him, as he paused at the farther 
extremity of the room. . 

‘* Bee,” she said, simply. 

The fingers of the Earl had curled more 
tightly about her own, and he had begun to 
stir uneasily, and show symptoms of awaken- 
ing. 

The wife and the doctor awaited tremblingly 
the unolosing of hia eyes. 

The eyelids moved convulsively once or 
twice, and then opened wide, and the blue 
orbs looked unknowingly upon the watchers, 

The physician dropped the Earl's hand, and 
retreated a few paces. 

be Is he better, doctor?’ asked the young 
wife, 

The medica! attendant shook his head. 

“Ta not the crisis past? '’. 

“ Yea, it is past!” 

** And the Earl will live ?”’ 

The doctor maintained a pitying silence. 

The young wife understood its canse—kaew 
that her hubsand must die—Wut not a tear 
dimmed her eyes, not a sign of anguish was 
visible upon her faimyoung face. 

Yet not the less had she received a shock, 
and the skilled physician knew by the 
unnatural calmness of her manner that the 
a had fallen unexpectedly and heavily apon 

er. 

“ Will he recover his senses, doctor, do you 
think?” she asked, after a brief silence. 

“It is impossible to decide. He may—I hope 
he will!” 

From that moment Natalie could not be 
induced to leave her husband's side. Her one 
prayer was that he might know her before he 
died, that he might reosive the assurance of 
her forgivenees, and make his peace with 80 
offended Heaven. 

Her _ was sniwered. 

On the afternoon of the sucoseding day he 
awakened from another and shorter sleep, 
with the light of reason in his eyes. 

His first glances fell upon her. 

“Natalie!” he murmured, faintly. 
are at the cottage——” 

“No, Elmer,” she answered, the name by 
which she had first known him coming first 
to her lips. “ We are at Wycherley Castle! | 

He glanced about him, noticing the phy®: 
cian, frowned, and said,— : 

“You had better go away. I don't know 
you——" 

“Hush, Vane," she interposed, ‘ You 
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have been very ill, and we feared you would 
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not live. Ihave taken care of you night and 


“Tne doctor went into the dressing-room and 
closed the door, that the husband and wife 
might hold their last interview without a 
jitener, He had seen, what Natalie had not, 
shat the grey pallor of death had already 
began #0 ad the Earl’s"face, and that 
sng sick man’s hours were numbered. 

“What are you doing here, Natalie?” 
asked her husband, when they found them. 
ayes alone. “Have I been ill from the 
«Heots of my fall against the table?” 

The wife replied in the affirmative. 

“ Bat why did you remain?” 

“ Because this was my rightfal place, Vane. 
1 declared myzelt your wife. I found upon 
your bed the stolen leaf of the church 
register, and I showed it to Lady Leopolde 
and Miss Wycherly. My position here is 
astablished. Iam known to everyone within 
she Castle as Lady Templecombe.” 

A look of anger appeared on the pale, 
pinched face of the Earl, as he said, — 

‘How dare you? I will deny it. How 
dare you go to Lady Leo——” 

‘'Do not ges angry, Vane. I have & sur- 
= rs store for you. Lady Leopolde is my 
eister !”’ 

“T thought so, I fancied from the resem- 
blancs that the late Earl was your father. 
Bat yon have no reason to be proud of that, 
Natalie, You do not bear the family name!” 

“ Yes I do, Vane,” and the young wife's face 
beamed brightly upon him. “My father, the 
iate Lord Templecombe, was legally married 
to Amy Afton, and I was born of her mar- 
tiage, Documents have been found, Vane, to 
p'sce the matter beyond all doubt, and I am 
ceally and legally the sister of Lady Leo- 
polde{” 

“Tmpoassible! " 

Lady Templecombe enjoyed his amazement, 

sod then gave a fall and complete narration 
of her acquaintance with her sister, of her dis- 
oovery at Mount Rose of the concealed docu- 
ments found in the {secritaire of the closed 
oom of her recognition by her relatives, and 
of the annuity her sister intended bestowing 
npon her, according to the terms of the newly 
discovered but unfinished will. 
4 So I am your own cousin, Vane,”fshe con- 
claded, holding his hand closely. ‘I am no 
Jonger the nameless, penniless girl you wooed, 
bat your equal in rank, and with an income of 
myown. Iam not as beautifal as my dear 
sister, bat she would never marry any other 
a asi] Montmaur. Will you not own me 
nov ” 

Lord Templecombe looked at her sted. 
tastly, 

Since Leopolde could never be his, should 
he refuse the prize within his grasp ? 

No thought of death was in his mind as he 
looked upon the pale golden hair framing the 
lovely face of his young wife, gazed into her 
snxious blue eyes, at her thin countenance, at 
her red lips, and murmured,— 

“ Sisters, and both well born. One I can. 
not have, and the other loves me in spite of 
‘verything. Let me see!" 

Natalie anxiously awaited his decision. 

A faint smile curved his mouth at last, and 
he said,— 

“Poor girl! You have suffered enough on 
my account, and you have watched over me 
8nd nursed me in my illness! Can you for. 
give me for all my cruelty to you, and for 
that mad act of pushing you into the river? 
I did not mean to do it, Nattie. It was a 
eudden impulse, but when I had done it I fled, 
too greatly frightened to think of rescuing 
you. I own I was relieved at first—but you 
will forgive me, won't you ?”’ 

‘Yes, Vane, I forgive you!" 

He caressed her hand with his fingers. 

‘After all, I think I loved you, Nattie,” he 
aid. “And I love you now. I had rather 
have you for my wife than Leopolde, since 
you are well born, and acknowledged as her 
lawfal sister. We shall have great times 
together yet, my darling. I'll introduce you 


) 





to London society, and your simplicity and | _ They were soon collected around the alcove 


grace will make you a belle, Any little 
faults of manner you may have will be 
unnoticed, since Lady Leopolde and Miss 
Wycherly are your near relatives. Yes, 
Natalie, you are now and henceforth my dear 
wife. Our marriage was legal, I know!” 

Natalie drew a long breath of relief. 

The Earl, in pleased excitement, went on to 
talk of the grandeurs to which he would intro- 
duce her, and again asserted that he would 
not exchange her for her sister. 

‘There can be no one like Nattie to me!” 
he said. “I wonld have owned you at the 
time of our marriage had I only known the 
truth in regard to your birth. Bot I was 
proud, and I did not choose to have the world 
commenting upon my infatuation in selecting 
& nameless girl but a grade above a milkmaid, 
aon you forgave me, Nattie—you know you 

i ” 

“Yes, Vans, And now that I have forgiven 
you,” she said, gravely, “‘ought you not to ask 
forgivaness of Heaven?” 

Tha Earl smiled, 

‘‘ Your triels have madea little Methodist 
of you, my dear,” he said. ‘ Why should I 
ae 4 Because you love me, and I am almost 
well,” 

** You are not almost well? ” 

** But I soon shall be !"’ 

Natalie was silent, 

‘** You know I soon shall be!" he deolared, 
petulantly, alarmed by her manner. ‘‘ You 
want to frighten me into religion ! "’ 

‘* Vane,” said his young wife, repressively, 
‘Do not waste your precious moments in use- 
_ repinings. Your life is drawing near its 
close.” 

He interrupted her by a despairing ory. 

‘It is false!” he said. I know better. I 
am going to live to be an old man. Why, 
Nattie, I shall live to see our children grown 
to manhood. Do not shake your head. Why 
should I die when I am not yet old? ” 

‘It is Heaven’s will,” she answered. ‘ If 
you do not believe me I will call the doctor!” 

She did so, and the Earl eagerly questioned 
the physician. 

‘* T shall not die, shail I?” hecried. ‘My 
wife has been trying to frighten me into pray- 
ing. She wants to take advantage of my weak- 
ness to make me religious ! ” 

‘Do as he says!" declared the doctor, 
avoiding the imploring gaze of the Earl. “ You 
cannot too soon make your peace this evening. 
You are aven now dying!" 

Lord Templecombe was almost delirious 
with fright, but the doctor stole out again 
and the young wife talked to him of another 
world, reminded him that death was enevi- 
table, and that the change had but come 
sooner than he expected. 

‘* I'm sure I never did anything very wrong, 


in which lay the dying Earl. 

* Draw the bed out where I can see them 
all!” he said. 

The order was executed. 

Then they gathered around him, his wife 
holding his hand, Leopolde beside her sister, 
Basil at the foot of the bed, Lord Waldemere 
at a little distance, and the physician upon 
the opposite side of the couch, 

* 7 — is Miss Wycherly?" asked the 

ar . 

‘* She is ill—very ill—and cannot leave her 
chamber!” answered the physician. 

Even at that solemn moment Lord Walde- 
mere’s lip curled scornfally as he listened to 





that response. 

“« Where is Sir Wilton, then?” 

‘‘He has gone home. He went a fortnight 
since?” 

“I should have thought he would have 
stayed with me,’’ said the Earl, disappointedly. 
‘* Basil is here, I ase," he added. ‘ He is in 
haste to assume his title and honours |!" 

‘+ You know better, Vane,’’ returned Basil, 
reproachfally, and without a shade of anger, 
for how could he be or with a dying man ? 
“In this hour you should do me justice. As 
your nearest male relative, I have come to 
your bedside to learn your last wishes, and to 
give you my promise to execute them faith. 
fally. Could my prayers or wishes avail to 
prolong your life you would now be re- 
covering, for I have prayed for you night and 
morning besides many times a day since you 
were taken ill!" 

The dying Ear! looked into the eyes of ui 
relative, and then held out his hand in token 
of amity. 

‘‘T have misjadged you, Basil,” he said. 
“‘ We are friends now, are we not?” 

Basil replied in the affirmative, pressing the 
cold hand given him. 

‘‘T want to explain about the cause of my 
illness,'’ remarked the Earl, 

He went on to explain that he had had an 
altercation with his valet, had sprang upon 
him, and had been thrown against the table— 
but he said nothing of the cause of the 
altercation. 

“There is one thing more to be settled,’ he 
declared, after a brief rest. ‘I want to ex: 
plain about her,,’ and he looked at Natalie. 
“ Bhe is Lady Natalie Wycherly, as you know, 
and my cousin, She is alsv Lady Tompic- 
combe, my honoured wife. I was married to 
her on the twelfth day of last August, nearly 
a@ twelvemonth since, at Falconbridge. We 
kept our marriage seoret for reasons I do not 
feel called upon to explain.” 

His voice faltered, and he looked pleadingly 
into the face of his wife. 

‘Tam so weak,” he said. ‘ Oh, why muat 
I die? You will be carefal and tender of my 








Nattie, that I should repent,” he said, uneasily 
when he had grown calmer. ‘‘ The worst 
thing I ever did was my treatment of you, but! 
you are alive and acknowledged as my wife, | 
and have forgiven me, so that won't be brought 
up against me. I don’t think of much elee.”’ 

Natalie persisted in her efforts to awaken 
within him the right state of feeling, and she 
was so far successfal that he requested her at 
last to pray for him, and himeelf joined in the 
prayer she offered. 

He started as she added to her improvised 
leading tha church prayer for she dying, but 
@ was not angry. 

A strange langour was creeping over him, 
stilling the wild waves of passion that had so 
lately ragedwithin his heart, and he realised 
tbat it forboded the final quiet. 

Allthe manliness within him was aroused, 
and he prepared himself for the approaching 
change. 

** Call the doctor, and Leopolde, and all of 
them |" he said, when his young wife arose 
from her knees. 

She obeyed him, summoning the phyaician, 
and sending the porter, who sat just outside 


wife, Basil, won’s you? She has had some 
very bitter experiences, and I would like her 
life henceforth to be pleasant, She will 
choose perhaps to live with Leopolde, and you 
will be kind to her? ” 

“T will cherish her aa my sister and such 
she wil! be {"” 

“* I believe that’s all,” faltered the Earl, his 
breath coming painfally and in gasps. “ You 
needn't stay. I'd like to bealone with my 
wife!" 

One by one, with solemn faces and tearful! 
eyes, each member of the group came up and 
pressed the hand of the dying man, and then 
silently quitted the room, Lady Leopolde lean- 
ing heavily upon the arm of her betrothed. 

** Come nearer Nattie. It is getting dark,"’ 
said her husband, faintly, 

Natalie bent over him, drawing his head 
upon her breast, her tears falling thick and 
fast upon the pallid, pinched face. 

* You forgive me, Nattie, wife. Kiss me once 
more!” 

She breathed a prayer, then pressed her 
lips to his forehead, his cheeks, and hia lips. 

He smiled and sighed, and with that sigh his 





the door, for the varions members of the 
family, 


scul went ont upon the ocean of eternivy. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Forsake me not thus... . Witness, Heaven 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy-counsel in this uttermost distress, 
My only strength and stay ; forlorn of thee, 
Whither sball I betake me ? 

Paradise Lost. 


Anorpen fortnight bad slipped silently into 
the past, All that was mortal of the late Earl 
of Templecombe bad been deposited in the 
tomb of his predecessors, and the place he had 
co lately occupied was now more worthily 
filled by another. 

The man whom he endeavoured to supplant 
in the affections of Lady Leopolde, and whom 
be had once hated bitterly, had now succeeded 
to his title and estates, and he was already 
nearly forgotten. 

But one heart sincerely’and deeply mourned 
him, and that heart belonged to his wronged 
wife. 

The youthfol Lady Templecombe remained 
at Wycherly Castle, cheered and consoled by 
her sister, and her mind dwelt, continually 
upon her happy life with her husband when 
ehe bad only known bim as Elmer Keyes, and 
upon his death-bed, when he had owned her 
as his wife and spoken kindly to her—com- 
pletely ignoring the painful interval. between. 

She saw no one save Leopolde and the poor 
girl, Linnet, who had mourned for her s0 
continually at the hidden cottage that good 
Mary Perkins had been obliged to bring her 
to the Castle. 

The rooms that had been cocupied by the 
late Earl were taken by his young widow, and 
in them she spent most of her time, not giving 
herself up to vain and useless repinings, but, 
under the influence of her gentle grief, 
maturing a noble character. 

Basil Montmaor, now Lord Templecombe, 
had departed from the Castle soon after the 
death of Vane, and was now staying in town, 
attending to various duties bronght upon him 
by his pew rank, but every mail brought a 
letter from bim to Lady Leopolde. 

Those would have been gloomy days for his 
betrothed but for those letters and the com- 
panionabip of Natatic, for Miss Wychorly re- 
mained in her own spartments, seeing no one 
save old Alison, the doctor, and Richard 
Layne, and the Marquis of Waldemere wan- 
dered restly about the dwelling, the garden, 
and the park, never speaking save when first 
addressed. 

That Lord Waldemere suffered intensely 
was plain to be seen. His gloomy eyes looked 
out from cavenous sockets, hia cheeks had 
grown thin, and his hair and moustache bad 
grown] greyer, while his manner was more 
sbropt, and his general appearance was that 
of a man from whom hope has departed, and 
around whom existence had settled down into 
an impenetrable darkness. 

He had been greatly angered by the daily 
admission of Richard Layne into the room 
from which he was so rigidly excluded, and 
hia jealous rage found gratification in the re- 
fection that he alone knew the whereabouts of 
the missing cbild, and that while he withheld 
his knowledge be was inflicting a pain upon 
Alethea that all the caresses of Layne could 
not assuage. 

One morning his lordship entered the oorri- 
dor from which Miss Wycherly’s ante-room 
opened, and seated himself in the window- 
53a% of the tall, pointed window, determined 
+) question the physician after his visit to the 
invalid, and learn if she were in truth ill, or 
only pretending to be so, in order to drive him 
from the Castle. 

“I can’t endure this much longer," he 
mused despairing, “If she is shamming 
illness to get rid of me, I think I'll go for 
on to-day and restore him to her. I will 

8° my way, and never see her again |” 





He compressed his lips firmly ‘ozether as 
he made this resolution, but that is cost him 
much was evidenced by the sudden moisture 
of his dark eyes and the tremulousness of his 
eyelids. 

Looking ont of the window he scon beheld 
the spproach of Richard Layne, and his face 
grew sterner as he watched him ride up to the 
portico. 

A few minutes later, he heard his steps on 
the corridor, and, turning around, he bowed 
coldly and mockingly. 

Layne returned the salutationf quictly and 
respectfully, and knocked uponj the door of 
the ante-chamber, 

‘* When you come out, Mr. Layne,”‘said the 
Marquis, harshly, ‘‘I shall be happy to meet 
you in the haunted glade, where we can arrive 
at a settlement of our differences |” 

Layne bowed, but was prevented from re- 
plying by the eudden opening of the door be- 
fore which he stood. 

He passed into the ante-room, and the door 
was closed behind him. 

“To think that he should be admitted there 
while I am excluded,” muttered the Marquis, 
bitterly. ‘I could kill him!" 

His wrath against Layne increased with 
each moment, zo when at last his enemy ap- 
peared, he sprang up, ready to go with him to 
the fountain-glade, where once before they had 
sought each other’s life. 

But Richard’s aspect immediately disarmed 
him, and a look of dismay and alarm replaced 
his expression, 

For tears were streaming down Richard's 
cheeks, coming as fast as they could be 
brushed away. 

‘* What is the matter? " cried tho Marquis, 
becoming pale, 

Layne put up his hand with a gestare, and 

ged on not vouchsafing any reply. 

“ What could he mean?’ mattered the 
Marquis, uneasily sinking back npon his seat. 
‘t Perhaps she is really ill! "’ 

The words yet bung upon hia lips when the 
physician entered the passage, and gained ad- 
mitiance to the ante-chamber. 

Lord Waldemere awaited his’ return with 
breathless interest. 

The minutes lengthened into a long hour, 
that seemed an age, before the door reopened 
and he was ushered into the corridor. And 
then his face wore an anxious and troubled ex- 
pression which did not escape his lordship's 
sorutiny. 

“Ts Miss Wyoherly any better?" asked 
Waldemere, with affected carelessness. 

“T am sorry to say she is not, my lord,” an- 
swered the physician, his tones full of anxiety, 
“I am thinking of sending to town for 
another doctor,” 

‘*Tg she as ill as that?" 

The physician bowed. 

“ The trath is, my lord,’ he said, ‘I am 
considerably puzzled in regard to Miss 
Wycherly’s disease, She complains of nothing 
—no pains, no aches—and yet she is surely 
sinking into her grave, She reminds me of a 
plant which withers away and dies, in con. 
zequence of & worm at its root. Yet what can 
trouble her? Young, beautifal, wealthy, 
flaittered—what grief can she have ? She owns 
to none, The case is inexplicable.” 

“It would seem #0,” replied Lord Walde- 
mere, ‘Are you sure she is near death ?”’ 

**Iam eure she will die soon unless this 
mysterious, wearing grief is dissipated,” de- 
clared the physician, emphatically. ‘I have 
no hopes of saving her lite. Her death will be 
a hard blow to her nieces, coming so soon too 
after Lord Templecombe's.” 

The Marquis gasped for breath, and turned 
away his head. 

The doctor was too much absorbed in 
thought of his patient to heed Waldemere's 
emotion, and continued his way to the room 
that bad been assigned to his use, for he now 
spent much of his time at the Castle. 

Lord Waldemere walked hurriedly up and 
down the corridor, overwhelmed with ren or ie 


and anguish for having brought such trouble 
and illness npon Alethea, 

He could not think without horror of her 
haughty, queenly head being laid low in the 
grave, of her magnificent beanty shut ont for 
ever from all admiring geze, of her heart being 
stilled for ever by the chill hand of death ang 
covered with the sods of the valley, 

* Oh, no, it must not be,” he whispered, 
hollowly. ‘It must not, shall not be. I never 
intended to bring her to this—never |! Greatly 
as she has wronged me, I believe I can let her- 
goin peace. She shall have back her boy, | 
will tell her £0, and go for him, And then I 
will go forth a wanderer—a wanderer, bat, 
thank heaven, without the mark of Cain upon 
my forehead!” 

Calming himself, he went to the door'of the 
ante-chamber, and bnooked thrice ag the. 
doctor had done. 

Old Alison opened the door. 

“You here, my lord?” she began, angrily, 
yet half sobbingly, ‘‘My lady cannot tee 

ou!” 
4 The Marquis pushed her aside and strode 
into the chamber. 

It had a strangely deserted look, and its 
magificence had something dreary in if, 

Passing through the ante room, unmindfn} 
of the tearfal entreaties of the waiting-woman, 
his lordship pushed open the door of the inner 
room, 

It was adorned with flowers, reminding the 
intruder of a flower-crowned bier and the 
occupant of the chamber might well have been 
deemed a fit candidate for the latter resting. 

lace. 
The window waa open and the jalousic: 
closed, but not so tightly but that she soft 
summer breeze was admitted. 

By the window, in an invalid’s chair, re- 
clined Alethea, her face so pale and thin, and 
her eyes s0 indescribably mournfal in their 
expression, that Lord Waldemere experienced 
a sudden and terrible shock at beholding her. 

Illness had not dimmed her glorious beanty, 
bat thrown, as it were, a thin veil over it. 
She had ever been pale, save for the rich 
scarlet of her lips, but during her daya of 
seclusion she had gained an etherealneas that 
had in it something angelic. 

She looked up as the Marquis stood re- 
garding her, but showed no sign of sur 
and scarcely of emotion, unless the sudden 
clenching of her transparent hands might 
have been regarded as indicative of the 
latter. 

Old Alison crowded up behind Lord Walde- 
mere, crying out,— P 

Oh, go away—go away, mylord, You will 
kill her, indeed you will. Do go away!” 

‘‘ Hush, Alison,” said her mistress, kindly, 
and in a voice 80 faint that the intruder wat 
obliged to listen intently to catch its words. 
‘** Go into the other room, my faithfal nurse, 
and leave his lordship with me a little while.” 

“Bat the excitement will be huréfal to 
you,” cried the waiting-woman, with a burst 
of tears. ‘Oh, my lady, my poor lamb, send 
him out. Let me call someone —”’ 

* Alison !" said Miss Wycherly, in a tone 
of gentle reproof. 

The old nurse covered her face with her 
apron and silently retreated to the ante 
chamber, closing the door behind her. 

The Marquia was left alone with the 
woman whom he had oruelly injared. 

He folded his arms and looked at her. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


Birtzr emotions filled Lord Waldemere’e 
heart to bursting as he regarded the weary 
head that reclined against the cushions of her 
chair, the nerveless hands that lay idly in her 
lap, and noted the listlessness of her figure, 
that had lately, with haughty carriage, ewept 
through the drawing-room below. 

He strove to speak, but his tongue seemed 





paleied. 
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You wished to see me once more, my 
ord,” she said, wearily, after waiting some 
time in vain for him to address her. 

His lordship bent hia head. Rn 3 

“Qt—of my boy, my Arthur?" and Miss 
Wyoherly’s tones grew eager and excited, 

Waldemere replied as before. 

A sadden scarlet) flash came soross the 
lady’s cheeks, & look of mingled terror and 
horror gleamed in her eyes, as she said,— 

“«T cannot hear it, Do not tell me!” 

“Bat I must, Alethea,” answered the 
Marquis, coming slowly forward, his features 
working with emotion. ‘' I want your forgive. 
ness, You wronged me, and I did it for re- 
venge |" E 

«For revenge ? It is true, then? You have 
killed my boy, my only son, Oh, my lost 
Arthur!" and Alethea’s voice rang out in a 
wild wail. ‘“ Heaven help you, Rapert, You 
have killed your own son!” ; 

‘ My own son,” repeated his lordship, think- 
ing she had gone mad. 

* Your ownson, Rupert, yours and mine!” 
and the bereaved young mother looked at him 
with horrified gaze. 

‘“‘ Hash, Alethea,” he said, soothingly, con- 
vinced that she was delirious. ‘I have not 
killed him. He is well and happy. I will bring 
him to you this very day." 

His words fell upon a confused brain, and 
he was obliged to repeat them again and 
again before a look of intelligent comprehen. 
sion flashed into Miss Wycherly’s eyes, bat it 
appeared there at length. 

“ Do you speak, truly?” she gasped. "My 
Arthur lives, Oh, my boy! my boy! where 
is he?” 

With singular gentleness, Waldemere told 
the story of the child's abduction, blaming 
himself for the part he had acted, and beseech. 
ing her pardon. 

“T have been a great brute,” he concladed, 
bitterly. ‘I might have known that your 
heart could not bear the blows mine has borne, 
and that I muss go down to my grave un- 
avenged, while you and Rishard Layne smile 
at my anguish. Oh, Alethes, if you had but 
been true tome. What happiness we might 
have bad. You never knew how I loved you!” 

He bowed before her in his anguish. 

The tidings of her little son’s safety had 
brought a look of peace to the face of the 
young mother, bus now an expression of 
— gathered in her eyes, and she said, 
softly,— 

“Rupert, who said that I had ever been 
untrue to you?” 

“No one told me. I wonld have believed 
no one—not even an angel—had he come to me 
with tales of your inconstancy,” cried Walde- 
mere, ‘Bot I saw myself, My own eyes 
beheld your falsity," 

“Explain farther.’”’ 

‘I would have told you all before, but that 
you were too proud and guilty to listen. Ié 
was a8 you well know, when we were in Rome, 
You remember that day—that fatal day— 
when I invited you to stroll with me to the 
Pantheon, and you declined going, on the plea 
of illness, and said that you wished to be left 
alone?” 

“T remember.” 

“I then went to my friend, Richard 
Layne,” resumed Lord Waldemere, and he 
uttered the word “friend” with a sneer, 
“and asked him to accompany me. He de- 
clined on the plea of a prior engagement. And 
to I went by myself, but not where I intended. 
In the course of an hour I wandered into the 
gardens of the Vatican |" 

_ He paused and confronted her, aa if expect. 
ing her to cower before hia glance, 

Bat she only regarded him wonderingly. 

“Alethea, are you so hardened in your 
guilt?’ he cried. ‘*‘ You would never let me 
tell you what I then saw, but I will tell you 
now. I beheld you seated alone upon a bench 
in the shade of a tree. You wore that blue 
silk With the snowflakes scattered over it that 
I had given you, that blue bonnet and veil you 
Wore 80 often then, and your Indian shawl. 





Every item of that costume was familiar to 
me, and I knew you in » moment although 
you kept your veil down olosely.” 

“ Well?” 

“ While I looked at you doubting if I had 
not better addrees you, Richard Layne came up 
and seated himself at your side. This was your 
illness! This was the prior engagement! I 
drew nearer and, oh, heaven! I heard you tell 
him how miserable you were, how you had 
scarcely a friend to whom you could turn, 
although the world thought you so happy, and 
I heard him speak pityingly, and promise to 
keep your secret, and then you took his arm 
and walked away with him. I was tempted 
to denounce you both upon the spot, but I 
knew a better revenge that that. I walked 
about until I bad grown calm, and then I 
went home, was admitted to your room, and 
found you lying on a couch, as innocent as & 
lamb. In reply to my inquiries, you said you 
had not left the house. You would not 
answer my questions, and when I demanded 
that you should take your oath that you had 
never been falee to me you refused, and 
spurned me from your presence. And from 
that day, Alethea Wycherly, until this past 
month, you and I have never met |!” 

"You insulted me by your doubts, Rupert, 
and I was very proud. I do not know that I 
shall live, and I am willing to give you the 
explanations you once scnght. If I must die 
now I want to leave Arthur to your love and 
care |" 

‘Leave Arthur to me—Layne’s son!” 

Again the scarlet flush kindled in Miss 
Wycherly’s cheek, and for a moment she 
looked upon Lord Waldemere with her old 
haughtiness and scorn. The nex} moment 
she said, sadly,— 

“ Rapert, how could Arthur be the son of 
Richard Layne? I was, I am your wife, 
legally and traly your wife! Married to you 
in Rome by a Protestant clergyman, in the 
Honee of God!" 

‘I cannot deny it!" 

‘Oar marriage was kept seoret because you 
had not the consent of your father, who wished 
you to marry your cousin. It was to remain 
a secret only a month, for your father and 
cousin were expected to join you at the end 
of that period. Your cousin did not love you, 
and you told me that when your father should 
find you wedded he wonid submit to the in- 
evitable with good grace, for why should he 
not? Under those circumstances I consented 
to your entreaties, and was married to you 
——, My sister Alicia, in whose charge 

was, and Richard Layne were the only wit- 
nesses to the ceremony.” 

‘* Bat why do you recall all this, Alothea ?”’ 

‘' To remind you of the fact that I am your 
wife! Had you kept that fact always in mind 
you could not have acoused me as you have 
done,” and Mies Wycherly—or. more properly, 
Lady Waldemere—sighed. “I will give you 
fall explanations, Rapert, and then, if you 
wish, will take an oath that I have never been 
untrue to you. I have been face to face with 
death during the past month, and I have but 
little left of my old pride. If I die my son 
must have an unspotted name, It is for his 
sake that I subdue my indignation and enter 
upon these explanations !” 

She stopped to call up all her strength, and 
continued,— 

‘*The month after our marriage, Rupert, 
was full of bliss to mse, Alas! it was the last 
happy month I have ever enjoyed, althongh 
in Arthar I have been blest, Alicia—you re- 
member how much I resembled her, and how 
fond we were of each other—guarded our 
secret, acd wags our noble, loyal friend. On 
the afternoon to which you have alluded I was 
really ill with one of these severe headaches 
which have always afflicted me, and which 
no one could alleviate except my faithfal 
nurse, Alison. I banished you because I could 
not bear to have you see how mnch I 
suffered,” 

Toe Marquis uttered a faint exclamation, 

* Yeo, I speak trathfally! Oan you doubt 














it 2? My headache soon yielded under Alison's 
ministrations, and she left me that I migh 
sleep. She had scarcely gone when my sister 
Alicia came in, in her open morning robe, to 
tell me that she had just learned that her bur. 
band had engaged to fighta duel the nexi 
morning. He did not intend 4o return home, 
fearing her grief, until after the dael. She 
wanted my advice and assistance. I though 
first of bidding her await your return, bus I 
knew you to be hot-tempered, and feared thas 
you might be drawn into the altercation. 
Then I thought of your intimate friend, 
Richard Layne.” 

“ You went to meet him, then?” — : 

‘No, Rupert. I wrote a note asking him 
to meet my sister in the Vatican gardens. 
Alison took him the note, Then, as my Sister 
was 80 bewildered and frightened, I bade _ 
change her morning robe for my dress thal 
lay on a chair, and she put on her own bonne 
and veil, which were like mine, The shawl 
was mine, and she caught it up by miistake, 
thinking it her own. It was she who declared 
to Richard Layne her misery, and begged his 
sympathy and assistance. He granted it, and 
sought out Alicia's husband, and healed the 
quarrel, s0 that there was no duel. When I 
denied that I had left the house I spoke the 
trusth—as I always do,” she added, proudly. 
“ And ag you had g0 little faith in me I did 
not care to protest, and deny, and swear, ac 
you would have had me do, No, Rupert, I 
scorned you, and told you to leave me, for I 
would never live with you again as your wife, 
or own you as my husband!” 

‘* Bat your boy, Alesthea? He bears Layne’s 
name—Arthur Layne !” 

‘* He does not, He bears the name of bis 
grandfather, Arthur Waldemere, although he 
is not known by that last name. Is it 
necessary for me to declare again that my son 
ig also yours—that he was born in due time 
after our marriage in s continental town, and 
that my sister and Alison have guarded the 
secret of his existence as carefully aa I have 
done? I was afraid you might take him from 
me, if you should learn that you bad a sor 
and heir,” 

“He is mine, then, my son?” cried Lord 
Waldemere, enraptured, his face glowing with 
joy. ‘It was instinot, then, thats made him 
put his little lips to mine—it was instinct that 
made my heart yearn towards him! Alethea, 
Ally, my own wife, can you forgive all my 
cruelty, my wicked suspicions, my harshness 
my utter madness?" and he sank down at 
her feet, showing to her gaze a face so changed! 
by remorse and repentance that she involan- 
tarily pitied him, “I know I am unworthy 
to call you wife, or Arshur son, bus’ if years 
of devotion oan atone for the past they skal! 
be yours! ” 

“You love me no longer, Rapert,” mar 
mured his wife. 

‘Love you no longer, Alethsa! My love 
for you is a consuming fire. The love of year 
since has deepened and strengthensd into the 
all-absorbing passion of manhood. Life of my 
life, soul of my soul—oh, come back to me, 
Alethea !"’ 

His passionate, anguished tones thrilled ber 
to the heart. 

Leaning forward, she olaspad him in her 
arms, pouring forth words that proved how 
devotedly she had loved him during ali those 
terrible years of separation. 

‘Mine again!" said his lordship, seating 
himself beside her, and drawing her head to 
his breast. ‘' This moment repays me for all 
Ihave soffered. Oh, Alethea, darling wife, 
live for me and for our boy. You must not 
die now!” 

“T shall not die,” she answered, brightly. 
‘Happiness is m great restorer, Rupert. 
Already I feel better,” 

“Thank Heaven! We shall have a joyfni 
future, darling, for I have learned to trust you 
implicitly. I think my sin of jealousy is cured 
for ever. I shall take you abroad where the 
warm ean and balmy breezes will give you 
back your strength, and my days shall al! be 
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epentin endeavouring to make you happy, 
4re you quite sure, my wife, that you have 
forgiven me, that you still love me?” 

He looked at her so anxiously thas she could 
not forbear a smile, 

“T am quite sure, she answered—" so sure 
that I would rather die than lose you sgain. 
Neither pride nor jealousy will ever come be- 
$ween us again, Rapers! ” 

He bent over her, breathing a prayer of 
thanksgiving that came from his very soul, 
and then he said, holding her closer, — 

** My joy would be complete now if our son 
were only here.”’ 

He paused, hearing, aa did his restored wife, 
the sound of footeteps upon the private stairs, 
and a noise about the concealed door. 

Lady Waidemere started up with a wild 
look, and both turned their heads in tae di- 
rection from which she sound proceeded. 

Tt came again, and then the door swung 
open, and listle Arthar, footsore and travel- 
stained, with the traces of tears upon his 
cheeks, stood before them. 

“Qh, mamma, mamma!” he cried, and 
rushed to her outstretched arms. 

Hia childish voice penetrated to the ante- 
chamber, bringing ola Alison to the scene, but 
upon beholding her young master she could 
do nothing but take the seat nearest the door. 

Lady Waldemere embraced her boy with 
passionate fervour, not qaite forgetful of the 
dark, eager face of the child's father, that face 
now so foll of a tender yearning to embrace 
his only son, 

“Oh, mamma!" sobbed the child, ‘I’ve 
wanted you so! And I’ve ranaway and come 
here to find you. Oh, mamma, were you 
aehamedof me? Say, were you?” 

** No, my darling,” and the young mother 
covered the little flushed face with kigses, “I 
was nover ashamed of you. Do you remember 
what mamma has told you at different times 





of your papa?” 

“Yes, mamma. I’m to find him when I get 
so be & man,” 

* Bat he has found you now, Arthur,” said 
Lady Waldemere, with happy tears, ‘' Here 
ia your own papa, yon’ve asked so much 
aboat.”’ 

Little Arthur lifted his head from his 
mother's breast, regarded his father a moment, 
and then was caught up by the Marquis and 
nearly smothered by hia embrace. 

“ Bo you're my papa?” said the child, in a 
tone of immenee satisfaction, on being placed 
upon Lord Waldemere’s knees. ‘' I'm glad of 
it, papa. I’m glad I belong to you. Tae Levi- 
800 boys’ papa has come home from India, 
and he has got the reddest nose you ever saw. 
He ien’t at all like you are!” 

_ This candid opinion brought a smile to the 
lips of the reunited couple, and Master Arthur 
received & caress from each of his parents. 

‘' Ten’ this jolly ?'’ he asked, leaning back 
against his father, and holding his mother's 
hand, “Bat how thin you look, mamma! 
Haye you been ill?” 


(To be continued.) 








LETTY’S LOVE STORY 
—< 
OHAPTER XXV 
FAREWELL TO ENGLAND ! 


Os hearing of the young man’s determina. 
tion to give up his estates, Sir Wilfred Ald- 
bam had offered his own house as a temporary 
home, and Habert had availed himsseif of the 
offer; so after leaving the Ellesmere planta- 
tions, he went back to the Mount, feeling, 
however, very litile inolined for society. 

“They are — dinner, sir,’’ the butler 
said, as he entered the hall, and Habert 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, 

“Ail right. I won’ disturb them, I’m not 
hungry eo it doesn’t matter,’ 


‘Bat surely, sir, you don’t intend to do 
withous your dinner?" exclaimed Simmons, 
very much shocked ai this indifference. Not 
to eat a good dinner when it was ready for 
you, savoured in his opinion of a direot flying 
in the face of Providence. 

“Oh, hang my dinner!” exclaimed the 
young man, impatiently, and he strode off 
into the library, which he reckoned on having 
to himzeif. 

Bat he was disappointed, for he found it 
already ocoupied by Reginald Aldham, who 
was sitting in an arm chair, his elbows on his 
knees, and his head on his handa. 

He had been away from the Mcunt fora 
fortnight, and even in his own preoccupied 
frame of mind, Habert was struck by the 
change in him, Mach of his jaunty ease had 
left him. His dress was careless, not to say 
untidy; and this in a man who had always 
been more or leas of & coxcomb, was in itself 
significant, Bot it was his face that had 
altered most. Is looked years older, and all 
the old gay insouciance bad completely 
vanished. 

‘‘Hulloa, Ellesmere, that you?” he said, 
looking up, and starting slightly as his reverie 
was thus broken in upon. “I heard from 
Simmons you were staying here. Been 
having a bad time of it, haven't you?” 

“Rather!” responded Hubert, grimly, 
throwing himeelf into an opposite chair, and 
rejoicing that the shadow cast by the lamp 
prevented his own face from being seen. 
‘But wo won't talk of my affairs. All the 
talking in the world won's mend them. 
When did you come back?” 

“ Half-an-hour ago.” 

“How is it you are not at dioner?” 

‘* Because the others had already gone in, 
and I didn’t care for the bother of dressing.” 

‘* My own case, exactly !”’ 

There was a few minutes silence, spent by 
Habert in examining the face of hia com- 
panion, which was not in the shadow. At 
last he said, impetuously,— 

** What have you been doing to yourself, 
Rog? You look downright ill!” 

“IT look as I feel then; but I don’t know 
that there is anything specifis the matter with 
me. Whatis it somebody says about a mind 
diseased? Well, I think that is my com. 

laint, and it’s one dootors fight shy of attempt- 
ng to cure.” 

Haber did not answer this troism, although 
it was one to which he himself might readily 
have borne witness. The interval was filled 
by Reginald getting up, and pouring himself 
outa soda and.brandy, which he swallowed 
before he spoke again. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I've had a shock, 
and it has unnerved me thoroughly. Indeed, 
I very much donubs whether I shall ever quite 
recover from it.” 

Hubert had already heard that Violet had 
broken off her engagement with Captain Ald- 
ham, and he natarally thought this was the 
shock to which Reginald alluded. He had 
not seen the young man since, for Reginald 
had started almost immediately for London. 

‘I daresay it was a shook,” be responded, 
rather awkwardly, remembering that Violet 
and her fiancée had never shown any evidence 
of being very devoted lovers. ‘'Szill I don't 
see that the case is quite so bad as you make 
out. Anyhow, it is much better that you and 
Miss Winter should part now, rather than 
run the risk of being unequally mated.” 

Reginald gave him a queer glance from 
under his bent brows. 

“Ah, yea!” he responded, indifferently, ‘I 
suppoje that ia true, By the way, have you 
heard how Violet consoles herself ?"’ 

“She is getting well very quickly!” 
answered Hubert, evading the question, for 
in effect, he had been surprised at the way 
Violet bore herself. 

There was certainly very little of the love- 
born maiden in her aspect; on the contrary 
he had never seen her looking so bright an 
radiant. If he had not been so preocoupied 





corresponding change in Sir Wilfred ; but thig 
had escaped him, 

= new engagement is not announced 
ye " 

“Her new engagement!’ repeated Elieg. 
mere. 

‘‘ To my unole, I mean," 

‘'T have heard nothing about it,"’ 

‘*T expect they think it ia more decent to 
wait for awhile, until the nine days’ wonder 
bas been forgotten, or perhaps they are study. 
ing my feelings."’ 

He broke into a bitter laugh. 

‘‘I'm sure I don't grudge Uncle Will an 
happinces, He hae behaved well to me ai 
my life long, and I should be even a more 
selfish wretch than I am—and I am bad 
enough, Heaven knows !—if I wanted him to 
keep single for my sake.” 

** Nevertheless, his marriage will make a 
good deal of difference to your proapecta,” 
“Of course it will—all the difference in the 
world. If he has son, then farewell to my 
chance of being his heir! All my creditors 
will be down on me like so many harpies 
directly they hear the news. However, Sir 
Wilfred has behaved like a brick—he hag 
promised to pay every farthing I owe, with. 
out even asking the amount.” 

‘A rash promise!" 

‘You may well say so. Bat what can I 
do save accept? I have been counting on my 
marriage with Violet to set me straight. Not 
@ very chivalrous confession to make, is it? 
Bat Iam not a chivalrous man, and I don't 
pretend to be. Still, I shall never be able to 
stay in England afser this, so I have made 
up my mind to clear out, and begin a new 
life in the new world.” 

Habert looked utterly amazed. To hear 
Reginald Aldbam — gay, oareless, selfish 
Reginald Aldham—talk like this was in itself 
surprising enough. He, who had voted every 
place but London too dull for existence, to 
propose going to the Antipodes, and beginning 
life anew ! hat did it mean? 

After all, Habers decided he must have 
cared for Violets more than he had ever made 
any profession of doing, since the loss of her 
had made such an impression on him, 

“Of course it was impossible to think of 
remaining in my regiment, so I sent in my 
papers & few days ago,’’ went on the yout 
officer, who seemed to be in a confiden 
mood, “and now I shall get my things packed, 
and make off as soon as I possibly can,” 

‘* Where to?” 

“ Australia, I think.” 

“ Have you told Sir Wilfred this ?”’ 

“I have told no one. You are the first 
person to whom I have mentioned it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he will object?” 

‘No danger; and if he does, it won't make 
any difference. My mind is er made 
up. Nothing he could say would induce me 
to stay in England.” 

“ And yet only two months ago I remember 
your saying that nothing would indace you 
to leave it!" 

** Very likely. I have both said and done 
many foolish things; shall continue to do 50 
in the future, no doubt. Bat one thing is 
certain—I have had a lesson that will last me 
my life.” : 

And looking in his face, Habert believed it. 
— aay thonghtfal for some time, then he 
said,— 
‘Look here, Reg, I have a proposal #0 
make ?” 

‘Fire away then!” 

“It is that you and I go away together.” 

Aldham gave vent to a low, but expressive 
whistle. 

“ Bat what about Miss Rafford ?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Rafford—or Misa Trevelyan, as she 
ia now called—has given me my congé. She 
isa rich young lady now, and she has other 
views.” 

Hubert wondered at the coolness of his own 
voice as he said this,— 

“ You have heard the story of her accession 








with his own affairs, he would have noticed a 
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Something about it; but I didn’t think 
Jooked the sort of girl to throw you over 
pecanse she happened to come into a fortune!” 
“My dear fellow, you never can be sure in 
our judgments on women, except that they 
qill deceive you, and this being £0, the less 
said about Miss Trevelyan the better, The 
point aS a have me for a companior in 
exodus 
ye Will Inot! You are the very man of all 
others whom I should have selected if the 
ce had been given me.” 

ee Thank you, eThen that is settled, so far. 

When do you wish to start?” 

“ Ag goon as I can get my outfit.” 

“Again we are agreed. Now, what are 

your plans when you get out there?” 

“ Cattle farming, I suppose!” 

“ All right—a nice, healthy occupation, not 

quite so exciting as cattle stealing, but more 

aying in the long run perhaps,” returned 

Brubert, assuming & tone of cynical lightness 

that quite deceived his companion. “I dare- 

say we shall get on fairly well, and if we don’t 
it won't matter much, secing that we shall 

have no one depending on us. After all, a 
wife must be a great bother—a man can get 
on fifty times better without one!" 

Reginald did not reply, partly because he had 
no answer ready, and partly because the open- 
ing of a door, and the cound of voices in the 
hall outside, announced that the ladies had 
left the dining. room, 

“I suppose we shall have to pué in an 
appearance,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘ although I 
must confess I don’t feel in the humour for 
ars = Lady Alicia.” 

“Lady Alicia will probably let you alone. 
She has been very quiet of late,” 

“The prospect of a new mistress of the 
Mount taking her place! How she must 

hate Violets! There was never any love lost 
between them, but there will be less now. 
Aren’t you coming in too?” 

“TI think not. I have got an infernal head- 
ache, and the best thing I can do will be to 
cart myself off to bed. You must make my 
excuses for me,” 

Which Reginald did half-an-hour later when 
he went into the drawing-room. 

_This was the firat time Violet had seen 
him since she gave him back his ring, and she 
had been a little nervous about the meeting. 
It is true, he had spared her as much as pos- 
sible when he came to release her, after an 
interview with Sir Wilfred, in which the 
Baronet had frankly told him exactly how 
matters stood, and Violet had consoled her- 
self with the thought — unflattering to her 
vanity—that he was really glad to get rid of 
a tie that he had found irksome. 

There was no embarracsment in his 
manner when he shook bands with her, but 
she was struck, as Hubert had been by the 
pallor of his face. 

* Have you been ill?’ she asked, involun- 
tarily. 

“ Not ill, but worried a good deal. I am 
glad to see that you are quite convalescent," 
he returned, and if he had said what he 
thought, it would have been that he had never 
seen her looking half ec handsome. 

Lag ay had done wonders for Violet, as 
it had for Sir Wilfred. All the old severity 
had disappeared from her face, leaving in its 
Place a sweet, trustful expression that was a 
charm in itself, 

No greater contrast oan be imagined than 
she presented to Lady Alicia, who looked 
pale, restless, and ill at ease, although she 
was dressed with even greater care than usual, 
and her bare neck and arms sparkled with 
jewels, 

Reginald presently took a seat beside her. 

“Well, what do you think of the two 
turtle doves?’ she asked, casting a vindictive 
glance at Sir Wilfred, who was sitting by the 
side of Miss Winter, holding some pink wool 
on his hands, which she was engaged in wind- 

ing into a ball. 
again, isn't it?” 

** am glad to see them both happy,” he 





‘* Hercules and Omphale over | 


returned, absently. 

Lady Alicia looked genuinely surprised, 
then she shrugged her white shoulders. 

“* You needn't play up to me like that, Reg. 
Of course, I know you didn’t care twopence 
about Violet, but you did care very much for 
her fortune, and your prospective inheritance 
of Sir Wilfred’s, and I can see by your face 
— & terrible blow losing them has been to 
you ” 

Some of Captain Aldham’s former spirit 
was aroused at her tone. 

“ You don’t come off scot free in the 
encounter either |'’ he observed maliciously. 

She bit her lip hard. 

“No, but it can’t be said thst I fare quite 
80 badly as you,” 

“Shall you continue to stay here after my 
uncle's marriage has taken place ?"’ 

“ Certainly not! how can you ask such an 
absurd question | 
the lease of a house in Kensington for me, 
and I shall go there directly after he is 
married.” 

But Lady Alicia winced as she spoke, for 
she knew that a smail house in Kensington 
would be altogether different from Aldham 
Mount, and ber heart was very core at this 
miscarriage of all her plans. 

Later on Reginald announced his intention 
of going to Australia, and though Sir Wiifred 
was considerably astonished, he made no <ffort 
to persuade the young man to alier his plana. 
Indeed, he was of opinion that it was the very 
best thing he could do, for there could be no 
doubt that Reg had got into a very fast 
set in London, which had done him «4 great 
deal of harm, both as regards his morals and 
his finances. 

If he left England he would shake himeelf 
free from its influence, and when he returned 
he would be an older and wiser man. 

The fact of Ellesmere accompanying him 
was also highly satisfactory. 

Lady Alicia made no remark, but she 
presently opened one of the French windows, 
and stepped ont on the terrace. The violence 
of the tempest was over, but the wind still 
sobbed and sighed among the leafless trees, 
and the stars were only dimly visible amid 
the torn clouds of & storm-wracked sky. 

And so Hubert was going ‘away, and she 
herself would exchange her present luxurious 
home, not for Ellesmere Grange as she had 
hoped, but for a staffy house in a London 
suburb! Alas! for the time and thought 
and tronble—yes, and money too—she had 
expended in the hope of becoming his wife | 

he might well have spared herself the 
pains, since she had gained nothing by them, 
for if Hubert and Lettice were indeed parted, 
her rival still queened it as mistress of Elles. 
mere and all its broad lands. 

It was with a very white, haggard face that 
Lady Alicia returned to her shady corner in 
the drawing-room where the lamp light could 
not reach her, and if she had been given to 
the quoting of poetry—which was not the case 
—she might have repeated to herself that bit- 
ing line of Burns,— 


‘The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft awry!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON, 


Ayp now there came a lull in Lettice’s life, 
which up to the present had been fall of 
change and excitement. If she had yielded to 
her own wishes she would have left the Grange 
at once, for the place had grown hatefal to her, 
but to do so would have been tantamount to a 
confession of defeat, and from this her proud 
spirit revolted. 

So she stayed on there during the dreary 
autumn days, until October gave place to 
November, and then one afternoon she 
received a visit from Lady Alicia, who told 
her that Hubert Ellesmere had set sail nearly 


Bir Wilfred is going to buy 





& month sgo for Melbourne, whither he was 
accompanied by Captain Aldham, 

Lettice showed no emotion at the news, and 
although Lady Alicia scanned the fair face 
very earnestly, even her sharp eyes could 
detect no change in ite expression, 

A week later Violet Winter was married to 
Sir Wilfred Aldham, and bride and bride- 
groom immediately left for the South of 


France. 

Viclet’s health was pretty well restored by 
this time, but both the doctor and her hus- 
band thought it better she should not winter 
in England. 

The wedding was an extremely quiet one; 
in fact, Lady Alicia was the only person 
present besides thore most interested, and she 
would have got ont of attending it if she 
could have done so with any grace at all! 

“Violets was married in her travelling 
dress,” my lady said, when she came down to 
the Grange the next day to give Lettice an 
account of the affair, “‘and very dowdy she 
looked, at least, I thought so, though Sir 
Wilfred seemed to hold a different opinion. 
She wore green velvet trimmed with chin- 
chilla, which would have suited a blonde like 
myself, but did not go at all well with her 
dark complexion. Of course, there was some 
little excitement about the wedding. qnict as 
it was, and now that it is over the Mount iv as 
dull as ditch water!” 

‘‘Something like this place then!” said 
Lettice, who bad been keenly wounded, ivas- 
much as neither Violets nor Sir Wilfred had 
ever been to see her. 

The truth was, both were of opinion tnat 
she had betrayed 8 grasping avarice in taking 
advantage of Miss Ellesmere’s will. Kaowing 
nothing of the circumstances, they thought 
she might well have been content with half 
the property, and thus have avoided throwing 
poor Hubert almost penniless on the world, 

‘* Yes,” said Lady Alicia, ‘‘I expect you 
find it horribly lonely here. Why don’t you 

to town and enjoy yourself?” 

* Because I have never thought about it!" 

‘*Then it is time you did. I am going up 
the week after next. Suppose you come with 
me; it will, at least, be better than remaining 
in this dead-alive hole. And let me tell you, 
you are not looking at all well. You have not 
& vestige of colour in your cheeks!” 

Perhaps it was a species of desperation, 
that made Lettice acceps this offer, for Lady 
Alicia was certainly not a person for whom 
she had any epecial sympathy. Bat her posi- 
tion was peculiar. She had no friends or 
even acquaintances, and the utter loneliness 
was beginning to tell on her nerves, 

Often in the night she would wake up, with 
& vision of Marcia before her e;e3—Marcia, 
with white lips and glassy eyes, and the 
water dripping from her garments, and 
poor Letty would cover her face with shudder- 
ing dread, as she tried to shut out that 
ghastly picture. 

Bat it was not in the nature of things that 
& young and beanutifal heiress should remain 
lonely in London, and no doubt Lady Alicia 
bore this in mind when she made her offer. 

Lettice was willing enongh to let her have 
the management of her money, and so my 
lady was enabled to launch ont in a style 
that she had certainly not contemplated when 
she first arranged to come to town. 

Instead of the small house in Kensington, 
she took one in Mayfair, and as soon as 
Christmas was over she began a series of 
parties, which she contrived to make exceed- 
ingly pleasant to those who were fortunate 
enough to be her guests, 

Of these Lettice was undonbtedly the belle, 
and before the season was in fall swing, 

eople had begun to talk of the ‘‘ beautifal 
Migs Trevelyan,” whose loveliness was only 
equalled by her esprit, 

Then May came, and bails and parties 
began in good earnest, and Letty found her- 
self flattered and féted as she had never been 
in her wildest drearss. She was presented at 
Court by Lady Alicia, and the society papers 
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were foll of descriptions of her grace, her 
beauty, her exquisite attire. 

Royalty itself paid her compliments, 
the shop windows were lined with her photo- 
graphs. 
was the belle of the season. 

People wondered at the maiter-of-course 
way she took all this adulation, which might 


| 


and | and money—therefore shs entered the boudoir 


There could be no doubt that she | 


{ 


; 7 der head than hers. | 
well have turned an older | ie, Secnen Dasen. 


Her sweet, proud grace never varied, no 
amount of triumph or success seemed to have 
power to move her, and no statue could have 
been colder than she to the vows of love laid 
so laviehly at her feet. bi 

“Do you know what people call you? 
asked Lady Alicia one afternoon, when the 
two ladies had come in from their drive in 
the park, and were resting in the boudoir 
before going to dress for dinner. 

“No,” indifferently, as she took a bunch of 
atephanotis from her dress, and threw it on 
one side, Its perfame recalled Huber Elles. 
mere, whose favourite flower it was, and 
Lettice’s one desire now was to forget him. 

“Galatea! They say you are a statue, and 
the Pygmalion has yet to come who will wake 
you into life!” 

‘*It seems to me people amuse themselves 
by saying very ridiculous things,” waa her 
soornfal comment. 

‘*Never mind what they say so that they 
say something,”’ retarned Lady Alicia, viva- 
ciously, “The danger in this world is that 
one may be forgotten, and so long as people 
talk of one, that danger is evaded. Oblivion 
is @ terrible calamity!” 

** Not so terzible ag notoriety |” 

‘“‘Nonsense, my dear! You don'é know 
what you are talking about. You are on the 
pinnacle of success at the present moment— 
thanks to my efforts |—and I am sure you are 
in no hurry to descend from it, Oonfeas, are 
you not very happy?” 

Lettice had been looking dreamily out of 
the window, at the gay red and yellow flowers 
of an opposite window box. She turned round 
sharply at this question, and Lady Alicia was 
amazed at the change that came over her 
face. It was as if the mask she habitually 





| 


was & delicate and mysterious operation, 
requiring a considerable expenditure of time 


in the fall expectation of finding it empty. 

To her surprise she was confronted by Lady 
Alicia herself, still in afternoon dress, and 
looking excessively worried and anxious. In 
an arm chair, his legs crossed, and an insolent 
smile on his face, sat no less a person than 


Lettice paused on the threshold, and the 
man rose to his feet, his expression changing 
to one of alert suspicion. 

“Leave us Lettice—I will be with you 
almost immediately—I have business with 
this person | '’ exclaimed Lady Alicia, rapidly, 
and with some incoherence—all the more 
noticeable because she was as & rule the moat 
self: possessed little woman in the world. 

Lettice hesitated. It seemed to her she had 
not only a right to stay, but also to question 
this man through whose agency she had been 
abducted. Then her natural good breeding 
came to the fore. After all, this was Lady 
Alicia’s room, and Barker was, for the time 
being, Lady Alicia's guest, so under the cir- 
cumstances she could hardly insist on enter- 


ing. 

Bat when Lady Alicia eventually appeared, 
arrayed in the most dainty silks and laces, 
and with a bloom on her cheeks that any 
beauty of seventeen might have envied, Let- 
tice said,— 

* Will you tell me who that man is, Lady 
Alicia?” 

“ His name is Barker, and he was formerly 
valet to my husband, Oolonel Aldham. Don’t 
you remember his mother was housekeeper at 
the Grange?” 

‘*T remember perfectly. What has the son 
been doing for the last twelve months ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Living on his 
wits I expect. Anyhow, he is in very low 
water now, and he came to ask me to assist 
him, by my recommendation, towards getting 
him another situation," 

‘* Where is he living ?"’ 

*' He did not say.” 

‘Then how were you to assist him by your 


wore had been torn away, leaving visible recommendation?” 
the miserable regret, the vain anguish thai | “Oh, he will call again,” answered Lady 
A 


consumed her night and day. 

‘*Happy!" she repeated, and her tone was 
instinot with a very passion of scorn. ‘If to 
bear with me always memories that burn and 
scorch like living flames is to be happy, then 
indeed your words are true. Bat my life is 
one long pain, and even when I throw myself 
into the gaieties and dissipations that you 
and fashion provide for me, it is for the pur- 
pose of buying that very thing that you cry 
out against—oblivion !"' 

It was not often she spoke thus, and 
directly the words had passed her lips, she 
was ashamed of the im pulsethat had prompted 
her to utter them, Snatching up her hat and 
parasol she hastily left the room, while Lady 
Alicia looked after her, a curious expression 
on her own fair, petite features, 

“No,” she said to herself, musingly, “I 
don’t believe she is happy, and I am glad of 
TT BAL 


From which it will be seen that in spite of 
the fact that they lived together, and were 
outwardly on terms of friendship, Lady Alicia 
and Lettice were in reality as far apart as in 
the old days, when the relationship between 
them was that of governess and employer, 

They were going out to dinner that evening, 
and afterwards to a reception at one of the great 
London houses. Lettice came down at a little 
after seven o'clock, looking radiantly lovely 
in a gown of dead white silk, cut square at 
the neck, and with short sleeves, which 
showed off her milk white arms and shoulders 
to the greatest advantage, Her only orua- 
ment was & bunch of blood red roses across 
the corsage, and a single flower lying on its 
green leaves, amid the scented mazes of her 
laxariant hair, 


She did not expect Lady Alicia to be ready 
tor another half hour—for my lady’s toilette 


licia, with the airiest good humour, and 
apparently neither resenting this oross- 
examination nor curiosity concerning the 
origin of Lettice’s interest in Barker, “I’m 
sure I don't know why he should worry me, 
for I never liked the man; but I expect the 
truth is he has been leading a shady sort of 
life lately, and he has no one else to apply to. 


| However, we'll diemias the subject. I want 


to talk to you about our ball next week. You 
and I will arrange the floral decorations our. 


| selves, for I want them to be unique, and 





your taste in flowers is perfect.” 

At this moment the carriage was announced, 
and there was no opportanity for Lettice to 
pursue her investigations, But she was very 
silent during tke drive, thinking over the 
incident that had jast ocourred, and by no 
means satisfied with my lady’s explanation, 

The expression on Barker's face had not 
been thas of s suppliant, but rather of a man 
playing a tramp card which he knows quite 
well will win the trick. 

The dinner party was a very grand affair, 
and Lettice was among the most brilliant of 
the guests. Her silvery laughter rang out 
sweet and olear, her delicate wit sparkled in 

uick repartee and light badinage—ceriainly 
t was diffioult to believe that a single cloud 
shadowed the brightness of her horizon. 

At the reception afterwards she was still 
queen of the —e and many were the 
glances that followed her as she swept through 
the magnifisence of the vast salons, 

One person eg y watched her—a tall, 
diatinguished-looking man of middle age, with 
white hair, and a singular mixture of shrewd- 
ness and benevolence in his aspect, and a little 
later on he onme to her side, the men who 
were round her making room for his ap. 
proach. 





It is Bir James Hay, the great physica, « 
“Tt is Sir James Hay, the great physinian, » 
whispered a lady standing — Teter 
at the same moment he bowed before her, 

‘May I recall myself to your recollection 1 
he eaid, courteously, and the young piri 
started violently, for this was the telfecms 
doctor who had come to Woodside on 4, 
eventfal afternoon of Hubert Ellesmere’s rom 
visit. ‘I am afraid you have forgotten me!” 

“By no means. I never forget the face ot 
anyone to whom I have once spoken ana 
I remember you perfeotly,” she answered 
making room for him on the couch beside her 

‘IT am much flattered,” he said, taki the 
offered place with a certain calm dignity that 
showed him to be as accomplished a man of 
the world as he was a celebrated doctor, «] 
have often thought of your charming little 
home at Woodside, and called to mind tha 
pretty picture it made on the day I first say 
you.” 

He did not wait for Lettice to reply, bat 
went on talking lightly and easily on various 
different topics. All the time, however, she 
had an instinctive feeling that he was watch. 
ing her very carefaliy, and a curious idea took 

ossession of _ ert his interest had soma 
eeper roo’ than the mere conventional 
friendliness of society, 

Strangely enough he never once asked after 
her mother and siater, although it would have 
seemed natural that he should do ao, 

“I see I am monopolising you in a very dog. 
in-the-manger fashion,” he said, after about 
@ quarter of an hours conversation, and as he 
spoke he glanced smilingly at a group near, 
whose members were casting envious looks in 
his direction. ‘I shall ba tabooed as a 
nuisance if I don’t take my departure, and 
give come one else a chance of speaking to the 
reigning beauty. Will you allow me to call 
and see you some day?” 

She gave the required consent, upon which 
he got up and took leave. A few days later 
his card was brought to her, and when she 
went to the drawing-room she found him 
intently examining an album which contained 
her own portraite. 

“ You see, I have availed myself of your 
kind permission,” he said, with the smile that 
Lettice thought singularly wioning, “and I 
am fortanate in finding you at home.” 

“I had a slight head ache, so I exonsed 
myself from going out with Lady Alicia,” she 
answered. “It is better now, and I was 
beginning to feel dull, hence I am proportion- 
ately gratefal to have my loneliness taken pity 
upon.” 

‘It is very good of you to say so. Solitude 
is a condition that is not usual to you, lam 
sure, for every day I see your name in the 

aper as having attended some grand society 
anction or other.” 

She sighed a little wearily, 

‘Yes. I suppose I go out @ great deal.” 

“You muat fiad your present life a great 
change from the one you were leading ai 
Woodside when I saw you first?” 

“I do, indeed.” 

" And you are happy?" 

Almost the same question as Lady Alicia 
had pat a few days ago. Instead of answer. 
ing it, Lettice drew herself up with a alight 
movement of hauteur, which reminded the 
— that he had transgressed the bounds 
of good breeding in addressing it to her. 

“I beg yout pardon,” he said, looking 4 
trifle embarrassed. ‘I did not mean to be 
rade, but—if you will forgive my saying so—l 
take a very deep interest in your welfare, and 
it led me to forget conventionalities.” 4 

He spoke in a tons of such quiet sincerity 
that the girl fally believed what he said, 
although, at the same time, she was puZzz 
by his manner, which was certainly not that 
of a mere acquaintance. 

Before he left he opened the album he bad 
been examining when she came in. 

“I used to see your likenesses in the shop 
windows,”’ he said, “side by side with the 
other reigning beauties, but lately they have 
disappeared.” 
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“Yes, I did not care to be bought for a 
shilling by whomsoever thought me worth 
that price, a0 I have forbidden any more to be 
am sorry for one reason,” he returned, 
thonghtfally, “though I fully commend your 
0 ou sorry ?"’ 

“ are 

“ Becomes ihave a special desire for one of 
your photographs, and I see no way of getting 
it except by throwing myself on your gene- 

t — 
“iT will give you one with pleasure,” she 
returned, immediately. ‘' You may select any 
you like out of that book.” 

He hastened to avail himself of the permis- 
gion, and chose one where the young girl was 
taken in Court dress, looking very regal and 
peautifal, A little later he went away, and 
after hie departure Lettice sat quite still, 
musing over his visit, and that peculiar some- 
thing in his demeanour that she failed to 
anderstand, 

She did not donbt his assertion that he took 
an interest in her, and yet it seemed to her 
that the interest was more a reflected than 
strictly personal one. Altogether there wae a 
mystery about him, so far as his intercourse 
with herself was concerned, and her curiosity 
was piqued to fathom it. 


? 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
TABITHA EXPLAINSe 


Tae day following Sir James Hay's visit, 
Lettice’s maid came to her with a curious 
expression on her usually demure face. 

“Tf you please, ma'am, there are two people 
downstairs who wish to see you. I told them 
you never taw anyone at this time of the 
morning, but they would not go away.” 

‘* Who are they ?’’ asked her mistress, with 
the languid indifference that had now bscome 
habitual to her. 

“They said their name was Brown—Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown!” 

Letty sprang to her feet with a sudden 
exclamation of delight. 

‘* Tabby and Bill! Bring them up directly !” 

Presently there entered Tabitha, dreased in 
all her best Sanday-go-to-meeting attire, and 
weating a pair of gloves several sizes too large 
for her, whose fingers flapped about at the 
enda with comical ¢ffact. 

She was treading gingerly on tip-tos, ag if 
atraid her feet would soil the soft and 
luxarions carpets they pressed, and all the 
while her goggle eyes roved curiously about, 
determined to lose nothing of the wonders by 
which they were surrounded. 

Behind her, slouched her lord and master, 
looking singularly uncomfortable in a suit of 
black clothes, which fitted him rather less 
well than a sack would havedone. He twirled 
in his hand a felt hat of the billy-cock order, 
and _ his eyes religiously fixed on the 

“My dear Tabby, how glad I am to see 
you, and you too, Bill!" exclaimed Letty, 
bestowing a hearty kiss on Tabby's russet 
cheek, and extending her hand to the nervous 
William, who did not seem to know exactly 
what to do with it. In effect, poor Bill was 
of opinion that on occasions like the present, 
his own hands were quite neediess and super- 
flaous appendages, of which he would never 
Understand the management. ‘ What brings 
you to London?” 

Well, Miss Letty, me and Bill thought we 
would like a little outin', and so I says to 
Bill, ‘we may as well go to London, and-see 

t © Tasso’s waxworks,’ and at the same 
time call in and see how Miss Letty is getting 
on. And Bill, for once in a way, was agreeable, 
which you know, Mias Letty, is not his uenal 
way! Bat ever since we'va been up—which 
We came last night—he have been that aggre- 
vating that ever go many times I’ve wished 
myself back agen. Suaill, as I says to him, 


‘what's bred in the bone, will out in the 


- 





flesh;’ and, as we all know, the flesh is prone 
to evil, and despritly wicked !” 

Tabitha paused ; not because she was grow- 
ing mixed in her biblical allusions, but for 
want of breath, and cast a deeply indignant 
glance at her lord, who grinned vacantly by 
way of reply. 

“ Now then, why can’t you say something, 
instead of standing there like a great gaby, 
only fit to frighten the crows?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown, with one of those rapid changes 
of tactics, with which both her husband and 
Letty were familiar, ‘‘Here its more’n 
twelve months since you set eyes on Miazs 
Letty, and you haven’s so much as a civil 
re 3 to speak to her. What d’ye mean by 

t ’ 

** Well, said Bill, slowly,’ ‘‘I thought you 
was a going to do all the talkin’—you most 
in gen’ally does.” 

‘* And @ good job as I oan do it, else I don’t 
know what would become of us! Would you 
believe it, Misa Letty, that man——”’ 

Bat Lettice interrupted her, Janghingly,— 

“Do les poor Bill alone, Tabitha! Re. 
member he ig out on a holiday, and deserves 
a little peacs. I want to hear all about Wood- 
side. Does it look the same as it did when 
we were there ?”’ 

“‘ Jast about the same outside, but there's a 
precious sight of change inside!" returned 
Tabby. ‘Sach a mean thing I never did 
see as that Mra. Jarvis, and so I've told her. 
Counts even the bundles of wood and lumps 
of sugar, she do, and as for the tea she sends 
us out—it’s wash, that’s what itis! Isn't it, 
Bill?” 

‘* That’s so,” acquiesced Bill, emphatically. 

Tabitha, oncs started on the tack of her 
present mistress’s misdemeanours, was rather 
difficult to check, as it seemed to be an even 
more fascinating topic than her husband's 
delinquencies. 

At last, however, she brought herself to a 
standstill, and glancing round at the luxurious 
appointments of the morning-room, she said, 
in a lowered voice,— 

“Bot what a grand lady you are, Miss 
Letty! I've never seen such splendid farni- 
tare, not even at the theatres! You've been 
fine and lucky, you have!” 

“I’m not 60 sure about that, Tabby,” 
returned the young girl, with a faint smile. 
‘Riches don’t always mean happiness, you 
know.” 

“Then if seems to me, they ought to,” 
observed Mrs. Brown, uncompromisingly. “I 
should only like to get the chances of trying of 
it! Bat there’s no such lack forms. What 
do you think, Bill?” 

Bill thought he would much rather have 
been left ont of the discussion; but now that 
he was dragged in by the heels, so to speak, he 
took refuge in vague generalities. 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds; but the 
proot of the puddin’ 's in the eating’! "’ 

‘' There, that'll do for you,” said his wife, 
contemptuously, ‘If Miss Letty ‘Il let you, 
you'd better go ous on the bal-so-ny for a few 
minutes, while I talk to her.” 

Lettice gave the required permission, and 
William retired to the place indicated, by no 
means sorry to be released. 

As soon as had gone. Tabitha drew her 
chair up @ little closer to that of her former 
young mistress, and a change came in her 
expression, 

“You asked me what brought us up to 
London, Miss Letty, and when I answered 
you, I didn’t tell you exactly the trath, though 
what I said was part of the truth. The fact 
is, I've got something on my mind, and I 
couldn’t rest before I made « olean breast of 
it. You remember that brass-bound desk of 
your poor ma's, that she used to keep in her 
sitting-room always?” 

“ Yes, I remember it!" 

‘* Well, the night before she died, I heard 
her telling you that desk held papers, that 
would make clear the secret of her life; and 
after you had all gone to bed, I—ob, Miss 
Letty, I’m dreadftal ashamed of myself; but 





I did so waut to know who and what your ma 


really was! Sol crept quietly upstairs with 
a candle, and brought the desk down into the 
kitchen, and theu I unscrewed the hinges— 
for I hadn’t got a key that would fit it—and 
took out all the papers, and put them on the 
kitchen table. 

‘‘ When I'd got them ont, I found I'd left my 
glasses in my bedroom, and I went to get 
them. As I was coming downstairs again, I 
smelt a dreadful emel! of burning, and on 
entering the kitchen, there was the candle 
overturned, and the papers all blazin’ away 
like anything! You might have knocked me 
down with a feather, for I fully intended 
putting everything back just as I found it; 
and, of course, after this, it was irapodsible, 
for those papers that wasn’t burnt outright 
was badly singed, and your ma would have 
Known in @ minit what I’d been up to. 

‘* Bo I just tossed the lot into the fire place, 
and then screwed on the hinges and took the 
desk upstairs again. Bat talk about the 
Stings of conscience! Barnin’ fiery serpents 
ig nothing to it! I’m sure I've never known a 
minit’s real peace since that night, and many 
& time I've been on the point of confessing 
everything ; but somehow I’ve never been able 
to sorew up my courage. However, now it’s off 
my mind, and righ} thankfal I am, too!" 

So this was the explanation of the papers 
disappearing! Lettice was glad that the 
mystery had been solved at Jast, even though 
it was at the expense of her faith in Tabitha. 

‘I hops you'll forgive me, Miss Letty,’ 
said that lady, humbly enongh, after a few 
minutes pause, 

“I forgive you, Tabitha,” sanewered the 
young girl, gravely, ‘‘ but I don't think you 
would forgive yourself very easily, if you 
knew all the misohief your action has 
caused !” 

She was silent for a few minutes, thinking. 
If she had read those papers lefs by her 
mother, which, as the reacer knows, contained 
an account of the reasons that induced the 
soi-disunt Mrs, Rafford to change her name, 
and retire from the world, she would 
assuredly never have gone to the neighbonr- 
hood of Ellesmere Grange, never have grown 
to love Habert Ellesmere, and her whoie life 
would have been different. 

Well, it was no good speculating on 
possibilities, and the endless ‘‘might have 
beens!'’ What she had to deal with now waa 
the present, as it was. 

Tabitha’s conscience, after all, was very 
easily appeased, for she seemed to think the 
fact of confession, had released her from all 
the consequences of her pecoadillo, and left 
her free to enjoy her holiday to the utmost, 

She glanced round at the pictures, vases, 
and statuettes with which the room was 
crowded, and got up to examine them better. 
Suddenly she came to a pause before a small 
np of Lady Alicia Aldham, painted on 
vory. 

“ Well, Imever!” she exclaimed, concisely, 
going down on her knees, so as to bring her 
face on a level with the picture, ‘* Who is 
this, Miss Letty?” 

Lettice told her, and ahe repeated the same 
in an awed voice. 

“Lady Alicia Aldham—and to think that I 
was speaking to a real born lady, and never 
knew it!"’ 

‘* What do you mean—when did you see 
Lady Alicia? "’ 

‘Why, at Woodside, and me knowin’ no 
more about her than the babe unborn, and 
speakin’ to her just as familiar as I might be 
speakin’ to you, Mies Letty. And I must say, 
@ more pleasant, affable lady I never met.” 

Lettice grew very attentive. Lady Alicia 


at Woodside! What did it mean? 
‘*When was if you saw this lady, 
Tabitha?"’ 


Tabitha gazed anxiously at the ceiling, asif 
she thought it would assist her to greater 
accuracy. 

‘* Well, les me see—it was jaat the very 
day Daisy’s calf was took away from her, and 
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[IN AN ARM OHAIR, AND WITH AN INSOLENT SMILE ON BIS FACH, SAT MB, JAMES BARKER !] 


Daisy ran Bill all up the four acre. That 
was in July the middle of July, last year." 

Lettice cast her memory back. That was 
the time when Lady Alicia left Aldham 
Mount on the pretext of shopping in London. 

“ You are sure it was Lady Alicia?’’ 

** Qaite sure. I shouldn't have been though, 
for she wore a thick veil, if she hadn't got 
faint. and had to sit down in the porch while 
I fetched her some water, and when I came 
back, she had thrown up her veil to get some 
air—for it was a terrible hot day. She pulled 
it down directly, but not before I had got a 
good view of her face.’’ 

‘* What did she want ?” 

“Bhe said she wanted to rest,’ replied 
Tabitha, with a dubious emphasis on the 
“said,” ‘‘bat she kept me gossiping there 
pretty well all the afternoon, It didn’t 
matter thongh, for Mrs. Jarvis was out, and 
Bill was taking the calf to market, and I 
hadn't much work to do. She was most 
curious to know all about you, and your ma, 
and Miss Marcia.” 

‘* And you told her?” 

“Well,” Tabitha admitted, sheepishly. ‘'I 
never thought till afterwards how she was 
pumping me, and she gave me half.a-.sovereign, 
80 I knew she must be a real lady, and g 
a lady, I didn’t fancy it mattered answering 
all her questions. Bat I must say a more 
curious person I never came a-nigh, for she 
wasn’t satisfied till she had got everything 
cut of me." 

After Lettice had dismissed her two 
retainers, happy in the possession of a five. 
pound note, she began that mental process 
known as putting two and two together, and 
the result she attained was decidedly not in 
Lady Alicia's favour, 

She recalled how at Aldham Mount, she 
found the contents of her trunk had been 
meddiled with, and she had put this down to 





the inquisitivenesa of servants. Viewed by 
the light of later events, she attributed it to | 


letters—for Tabitha had been a very diligent 
correspondent—some knowledge of Woodside, 
and her former life there. 

That Tabitha had had nothing to do with 
the dispatching of the telegram which had 
brought the young girl up to London, Lettice 
knew, and she now felt certain that Lady 
Alicia herself must have been the sender, and 
had made use ef Marcia’s name as a bait, 
having gained her knowledge of Marcia’s 
history from Mr. Bill Brown. 

No doubt the first idea of Lady Alicia's 
treachery had come to our heroine when she 
saw James Barker in the bondoir, but 
Tabitha’s account had done a great, deal to 
confirm it. 

Letty was not the person to let a matter of 
this kind rest. She went to her room, dressed 
herself in her darkest and plainest outdoor 
attire, and then took a cab to Bedford-row, 
where she was fortunate enough to find Mr. 
Ferroll alone. In as few words as sible, 
she stated all the facts of her abduction, the 
lawyer listening attentively the while. 

“ What do you want me to do?” he asked, 
as she concladed, 


* Find ont this James Barker for me, and 
get him to tell the truth!” 

** Will that be possible do you think?” 

* Yes—if you offer a large enough bribe. If 
my suspicions are correct, he is in Lady 
Alicia’s pay at the present moment, and I 
can afford to outbid her. I am determined to 
get to the bottom of this mystery.” 

** You don’t know the exact whereabouts of 
this house to which you were taken?’ queried 
the solicitor, thoughtfully, 


“Ido not, It was night when we left, and 
beside, my anxiety to get away, and elude 
pursuit was too great to permit me to take 
much notice of its surroundings. It was 
somewhere north, or north: west of London, I 
know that much. But if you oan discover 
Barker, I am sure it will not be a difficult 


Lady Alicia, who had obtained from Tabitha's | thing to make him oonfees.”’ 





{ 
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‘** You will have to promise not to use what 
he cays against himself!” 

‘That I am quite willing to do. He was 
only an agent in someone else’s hands, and it 
is with regard to that someone else that I 
want to satisfy myself.” 

“ All right, Ili do my beat you may eo 
upon it,” said Mr. Ferrvll, “and I don’t 
think I am promising too muoh in saying 
that a week hence I shall be able to furnish 
you with Barker's address!" 


(Zo be continued.) 





Axoot the year 130, the Ionians firat iniro- 
duced the present system of writing from left 
to right; previous to that time from right to 
left prevailed. 

Tue Jews of the Portuguese rite—the 
Bepbardim—claim to have cettled in Spain 
during the earliest antiquity. They reject with 
horror all kinds of relationship with “ the 
murderers of Christ.” They even claim thst 
the Jews living in Toledo had at the time of 
the Crucifixion written to their brethren in 
Jerusalem to deter them from committing & 
greata sin, Whether these claims be correct 
or not, it is an indisputable fact that there 
exists a great difference between the Portu- 
guese or Sephardim Jews and the German oF 
Ashkenazim Jews. 

One of the reasons that the szalea can be 
grown so cheaply on the Continent, a8 com 
pared to England, is rather curious. Tbe 
great nurserymen in the Ghent district let the 
young plants out to the peasantry, who iabe 
care of them, paying but a franc or 60 for 
their attention to each plant, The paysans 
thus make their homes pretty, and win # few 
pretty pieces of silver at the end of the year. 
And the exporters can bring their plants 10 
perfection very much cbesper than if they 
kept them under glasa themeelves the whole 


time, 
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NOVELETTS.) 


MRS. DUNBAR’S CAPRICE. 


eet ene 
CHAPTER I. 


Mus. Masterton was a widow with two 
daughters, and just sufficient money to what 
she called ‘keep up sppearances.’’ It must 
be confessed that she was rather shallow and 
worldly minded ; but,on the whole, she was a 
favourite in Leigh, and sontrived by dint of an 
unceasing energy and indomitable will to hold 
ber own with people of far larger income, and 
obtain for her girls a full share of such gaiety 
as might be going on in the little place, while 
20 cleverly did she combine amiability with 
ambition that most people regarded her as a 
very obliging, benevolent mortal, who was 
always ready to do a good turn to her fellow 
creatures. 

The late Mr, Masterton had been dead 
many years, in fact, he was only a dim 
memory when his family settled at Leigh. 

The widow was a small, self. poesessed 
woman, with fair hair, small, greenish.grey 
bboy and a shrewd, albeit not unpleasant 

face, 

It was supposed in Leigh that the girls must 
take after their father, since both had claims 
to beauty, which they never could have 
inherited from their mother. 

_Poor Mrs. Masterton! they were pretty 
gitls and attractive, but they did not marry, 
though for years they had been “out,” and 
enjoyed the best society Leigh offered, and 
now at thirty-four Georgie was not even 
engaged at all, while Katy was she betrothed 
of an impecunious young man who had gone 
to the colonies to mend his fortune. 

Their mother could have shaken them both, 
she hardly knew which displeased her worst. 
Georgie, who was not likely, apparently, to 
Marry at all, or Katy, who was going to make 
& shockingly bad match, 





In vain Lady Adair, the great lady of the 
neighbourhood, and the widew's particular 
friend, tried to reassure her, and pointed ont 
that Jack Mortimer was a first-rate fellow, 
and a favourite with sveryone. She only shook 
her head. 

‘Katy is twenty-five now, by the time 
young Mortimer is ready to marry her she 
will quite passée, hat ia the good of 

rospects, dear Lady Adair? What I should 
ike would be to see my girls married to men 
who could afford to keep them suitably. I 
don’t believe in long engagements. I daresay 
by the time young Mortimer is rich enough to 
keep a wife he will have found some one he 
likes better than poor, dear Katy !” 

Lady Adair looked grieved. 

“Tam sure you wrong him,” she said, 
warmly. ‘I have known Jack Mortimer all 
his life ; bis word is his bond, and I am posi- 
tive he would never break his troth, My 
brother, who is at the Cape, does not take at 
sll such a bad view of Jack's fortune, he says 
he is a splendid fellow, and sure to get on in 
time,” 

‘I don’t expect to live to see it,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer, dejectedly, and then her friend 
took her leave, a little annoyed with the 
widow's repinings, and with a sort of dim 
feeling in her own mind that so far from 
Katy being to be pitied, she was not quite 
worthy of the brave, honest-hearted young 
fellow who had exiled himself from home and 
country jost for her sake. 

Lady Adair had a better chance of knowing 
Jack’s prospects than his future mother-in.- 
law, seeing that he had gone ont with a letter 
of introduction to her brother, who had made 
a colossal fortune in the early days of the 
diamond fields, he had then gone on to Natal, 
and still lingered in the colony because he felt 
more at home there than in England. 

Mr. Lascelles had found a position for his 
sister's protégée in a good house, and wrote 
home that Mortimer was sure to fall on his 
feet in time, and that he liked him exceed. 





ingly, while the young man seemed a great 
favourite in society, and Louie Dunbar bad 
taken him up and given him a general inviia- 
tion to her house, 

Now, as Louie Dunbar was own sister to 
Lady Adair and Bertram Lascelles, as she 
was the young wife of an elderly politician 
who adored her, and lavished everything on 
her her heart could desire, i¢ seemed a very 
good thing that Jack Mortimer should have 
found favour in her sight. 

She might do much to make his bride's 
position pleasant when he could afford to send 
for Katy; and, meanwhile, the fact that Jack 
had such a house to go to would do some- 
thing to lessen the sad weight of loneliness he 
might have felt. 

He had been gone. three years, and Katy 
Masterton was twenty.six, when one morning 
the African mail brought some letters to Lady 
Adair, which made her kindly face positively 
beam with pleasure and satisfaction. 

“I always felt Jack would get on,’’ she 
cried, exultingly to her husband. ‘I was 
quite sure of it,"’ 

‘My dear,” said the peer, with provoking 
calmness, ‘‘if getting on means being able to 
marry Katy Masterton, Iam not at all sure 
it isa thing to be desired. That girl is an 
arrant flirt, and has no feeling in her. I 
believe she only accepted Jack for fear of being 
on the shelf like her sister, and she’d throw 
him over to-morrow if she got a chance of 
doing better !"’ 

For a moment Lady Adair looked troubled, 
but her satisfaction was too genuine to be 
dsmped permanently, and she soon returned, 
cheerfally,— 

“ Well, Jack has five hundred a-year now 
and the chances of a rise, and he has written 
for her to go out as soon as possible. Dear 
me, I must drive to the Cottage this morning, 
and hear what they say about it; and, Adair, 
I should like to give them something very nice 
for a wedding present.” 

‘*Something not tco ctmberscme,” 
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Lord Adair, “Remember the journey. 
Jewela will be best, they go in a small space, 
and Katy’s very soul loves them! '’ 

**I don’t think people want jewels with an 
income of five hundred a-year; but I must 
think over it. Bertram isso pleased at Jack's 
good fortune. I have a letter from him.” 

* And one from Lonie,” said Lord Adair, 
smiling, ‘“‘ which you have not even troubled 
to open, I am afraid, Fanny, you are not an 
affectionate sister!” 

Lady Adair blushed, as she tore open Mrs. 
Danbar's letter; truth to say, though she 
loved her dearly, there was very little satisfac- 
tion in the correspondence. 

Louie Dunbar was utterly and entirely 
spoilt; her caprices were indulged as soon as 
she could form them; she had no single trait 
of unselfishness in her character, she had no 
children to bring out her better nature, and 
she treated her adoring husband with some- 
thing bordering on indifference. 

“It would do Lonie good to have a real 
¢rouble of some kind,” her sister had said of 
her more than once, and even now Lady Adair 
turned to her letter with aemothered sigh, for 
she es it only to contain a long string 
of fantied grievances and endless complaints. 

‘© Well,” said Lord Adair, with a twinkle in 
hiseye, “ what is it this time? Mrs. Danbar 
has favoured you with a longer letter than 

a she a@ injured and neglected as 
ever?” 


for ten years, 
Danbar believes 
-bye to him, on an 
average, once in every six months, and 
secovered after her solemn leavetakings; but 
the poor old fellow believes in her as 
implicitly as ever.” 

**T don't think she can help it, Charles !"’ 

Lord Adair shragged hia shoulders, 

a is the particular grievance this 
time?" 

“She is so lonely. John's political duties 
occupy him so much, and colonial girls jar on 
her. She wants me to send her out a com. 
panion.” 

‘I hope you'll do nothing of the sort. Why 
Louie's caprice’s never last a month; by the 
time the poor girl got out there, she'd forget 
ever wanting a companion at all." 

Lady Adair winced. 

“I don’t think I should do anything in the 
matter, if only Louie had mentioned it; but 
there's a note from John,” 

Mr. Dunbar wrote very simply. His dear 
wite seemed out of health, and had set her 
mind on an English companion; if Lady 
Adair would select one and send her out, he 
should be greatly obliged. He had instructed 
hia agents to forward a draft of fifty pounds 
for the young lady's passage, and he 
empowered his sister-in-law to offer her a 
salary of a hundred a-year,. 

“I should prefer,” wrote the doting 
husband, who ‘perhaps knew a little of his 
wife's caprice, “the engagement being only a 
temporary one. I am more than willing to 
pay the young lady’s passage home, the 
moment she wishes it; but cannot bind 
myself to keep her forany given time. There 
must surely be girla who would enjoy a trip 
across the ocean, and a glimpse of colonial 
life; and yet not expect the engagement to 
last the rest of their lives. Of course, the 
salary begins the moment she goes on board. 
Don't choose an ugly girl, for Louie has a 
passion for good looks; and pray don't send 
us a flirt, they are numerous enough already 
out here."’ 

Mrs. Dunbar's directions were more com- 
plex and leas business-like; but she also 
impressed upon her sister, that the arrange- 
ment was to be only of a temporary nature, 

Lady Adair looked at her husband. 

“I don’t see why I should refuse, John 
will be kindness itself to any girl in his house, 
and ashe says there must be a great many 
People who would thoroughly enjoy the 





voyage, anda brief stay in such a luxurious | 


home.” 

“Hem!” said Lord Adair, doubtingly. 
‘‘1’d rather work a treadmill than be Louie 
Danbar’s companion ; but tastes differ!” 

“IT wish you had not set your face against 
it, Charles, for I have such a lovely plan.” 

‘* My dear Fanny, you are always making 
plans, most of them,” here he smiled lovingly 
at his wife, ‘‘very kindly ones. What have 
you gotinto your head now?” 

“Do you remember Dr. 
danghter ?” 

“He has nine, my dear, counting the 
baby!” 

“TI mean the eldest. She has been nursery- 
governess to a large family, and worked her- 
self to death. She has jast come back fagged 
out; and Mrs. Mapleton told me yesterday, 
she must have a month’s perfect rest, before 
she even tried to find another situation, and 
that they would keep her at home til] after 
Christmas, only the winters at Leigh were 
80 bitterly cold. Now, Charles, even if Louie 
only kept her six weeks, is would mean a 
quarter's salary, and the worst months of the 
year out of Leigh.” 

“Ig is fair to send Mra. 
invalid?” 

“Dolly is not an invalid, she is only tired 
and overworked, ‘the time she gets to 
Cape Town, she will be another creature, and 
she is a dear little thing. If I wanted a com. 
panion myself, I would not wish for a nicer 
one.” 

Lord Adair looked thoughtful. 

“ oe do,” he said, mavely, “gnly the 
Mapletons are so very poor!" 

“Ie thats crime?” 

“No; but if they spent any money on 
Dolly's outfit, and she returned on their hands 
soon, they might feel it. Then Mrs, Maple- 
ton has a horror of changes. She let her 
daughter stay on with that woman in London, 
where she was worked to death, just because 
she thought it ‘looked bad for her to leave 
under twelve months.’ Now, Fanny, if Dolly 
goes to Louie Dunbar she might be back in 
twelve weeks!” 

‘* Bat the voyage might set her up for life !"’ 

‘* Make Mra, Mapleton understand it is only 
a temporary thing; that the Dunbars' plans 
are uncertain, they will pay the girl’s passage 
out and home and give her two pounds a week 
while she stays with them, depend upon it 
Mrs. Mapleton will jamp at the offer, only we 
mustn’t have her pitching into Dolly if she 
comes back in three montha.”’ 

‘I shall go and see her to-day |” 

‘By the way,” said Lord Adair suddenly, 
‘“‘ian't Dolly Mapleton a great friend of the 
bride elect?” 

*‘Katy Masterton! Yes, There are five 
years between them, but they are staunch 
friends. Why, Charles, how silly of me, I 
never even thought of it, of course they could 
go oub together. Only I am afraid a bride 
elect would take a long time to prepare for the 
voyage.”’ 

‘I believe she has been getting ready for 
months, and I don’t fancy her mother will 
have much to spare for finery. If the two 
girla could travel together it would be an 
advantage to both, for I have quite come 
round to your opinion, Fanny. A sea voyage 
will be the making of Dolly Mapleton, and so 
we will send her to the Danbars, and trust to 
John’s kind heart to protect her from the 
trials of Louie's caprice, 


Mapleton’s 


Danbar an 


CHAPTER IL 


Turret have been Marthas and Marys ever 
since the Soripture days, when they were firat 
described to us, and though few people realize 
it, the Marthas are much to be pitied. As a 
rule they are not interesting, and tho things 
for which they are carefal and troubled, by no 
meang appeal to the sympathies of those who 
would enter heartily into sorrows of a more 
sentimental nature. 





—.. 

The Marthas of to day mostly weary » 
with long stories of their servants’ Offenne 
and their children’s ailments, to listen to the 
romance of a girl's love affairs is a much m 
congenial task; and, a3 a rule, the moder 
Marthas are not much in request ag triends 
and companions; but for all that, poor thin 
they often need a kindly word of sympathy » 
advice ss much as the most sentimental 
maiden of the period. 

Mrs. Mapleton was & Martha! Ramo 
said she had been pretty once and ‘ 
spirited; bat no mortal memory at Le 
(anless it was the doctor's) conld recall 
days. She had come to the village a 
rather depressed-looking woman of thirty, and 
in ten years ehe had grown more faded ani 
more deprersed ; for her husband's incoms } 
no means increased in proportion to hig family 
and to make both ends meet was a probl: 
_~ = ak solve. 

ra, Mapleton was not & favourite 
The ladies declared she might ae 
effort” and not drop quite ont of society, 


pereu 
she acted the part of a wet blankets, 
degrees Mrs. Mapleton was “pi 


all invitations, and the doctor was asked to 
“come up and bring some of his ” 

Perhaps it was meant Walter 
Mapleton was a cheerfal handsome man, just 
the sort to be always welcome with rich and 
poor; the two elder girls were nice | 
and nicely mannered, which spoke well for 
their mother's training ; buat, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Mapleton was not a Griselda, She 
worked and toiled hard herself, and the ides 
that Dolly and Lucy should go “gadding 
abont’’ while she slavedat home did not meet 
with her approval, She discovered it wars 
bad thing for girle with no prospects to live 
at home, and with a eudden barat of energy 
found « situation for Dolly as nursery gover 
nees, and despatched the second girl to 4 
school in Hanover, where, in return for teach. 
ing her own language, she was to receive 
finishing lessons in German and music, 

The next two being boys, were already out 
in the world, and the remaining five girls were 
too small to go out as their father’s com: 
panions; so Mrs. Mapleton concluded she had 
quite settled the question of her daughters 
taking her place, and also virtaously told 
herself she had acted for their real good. 

Perhaps 80, the doctor missed his girls, but 
he knew he had nothing to leave them, and 
that it he kept them at home now they would 
feel working for their living later on all the 
harder. Perhaps the person who lost most by 
the new arrangement was the one who hd 
planned it. With no — daughter 10 
share her oares and cooasionally relieve her, 
Mra. Mapleton found life harder than ever, 
and but for pride’s sake would have 000: 
fessed her miatake. 

Bat she knew that the whole neighbour 
hood had condemned her action, and she wa 
too prond to admit they were right ; not even 
when Dolly’s letters spoke of weaknest 
over-burthened shoulders would her mothet 
allow her to give notice. 

It waa only when the girl’s employer noticed 
her really failing health. and, fearing to bavt 
her laid up on her hands, offered a holiday, 
that Dolly came home, changed indeed from 
the bright girl who had left Leigh ao hopetally 
ten months before, 

Then her father took alarm at once. He 
never spoke a word of reproach to his wile, 
bat he wrote promptly to London saying bis 
daughter would not return to her situation, 
and he did his utmost both by fatherly caré 
and medical skill to bring back the streDg 
which had been #0 severely over- * Fl 

For some time without avail, for Dolly ba 
never been robust, and she seemed broke 
down by all she bad undergone. Then qneke 
fear arose; her cheat was delicate, and Leig 
had very severe winters, How, im her 
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aiate, would she bear the cold? Perhaps the 
Doctor's poverty had never pressed so cruelly on 
him asnow. Taree months at Bournemouth or 
Torquay would have aes Dolly up for life, and 
shey seemed 3 unattainable as a gold mize. 
He even told his wife—and his gentle tones 
mast have filled her with remorse for the hasty 
Zecision of & year ago—that if he could hear 
of any really eligible position in the south, he 
would accept it for Dolly at once. 

«What she needs is @ mild climate for the 
ginter, and plenty of good living. I don’t see | 
shat she advances @ bit here; she seems s0 
tired and listless as though she had no interest 
in life.” . . 

He was preparing to go out on his afternoon 
rounds, for this conversation took place Gireotly 
after the family dinner. Oa the door.step he 
gave a start, for there was the Adair carriage 
atopping at his gate, and Lady Adair alight- 


ing. 

The Countess was one of the people who had 
disapproved moat strongly of Mrs. Mapleton’s 
banishing her daughters, and she been heard 
to declare that it ‘served the mother right” 
when poor Dolly came back like a blighted 
dower; 80 that, take it altogether, the Dootor 
waa considerably surprised to see her ladyship 
at his gates. 

“ Are you busy?" she asked, giving him her 
band with a winning smile, ‘'Oan you tarn 
back with me? I have something of import- 
ance to ask you and Mrs, Mapleton.’’ 

“My wife is at home," and he led the way 
back to the house. ‘ You will find her in very 
bad spirits, Lady Adair. Oar poor girl does 
not improve as I shonld wish; and we both 
fear the effeots of a winter here for her.” 

“IT want yon to send her abroad. My sister, 
Mre, Danbar, has asked me to find her # com- 

nion. I know she would be kindness itself, 

Only fear is that you may object to Dolly 
going so far in her present delicate state. But 
@ sea voyage is often a wonderfal cure,” 

‘*Bat Mrs. Danbar lives in Africa!” ex- 
claimed the bewildered Dootor, ‘ and if would 
cost quite a fortune to get there!” 

‘‘ Mr, Danbar has sent me fifty pounds for 
the passage. He offers a salary of two pounds 
a week while the companion remaing, and will, 
- course, pay her expenses back to England, 

at——’' 

The surgeon smiled, 

*‘No wonder you say ‘but,’ There must, 
indeed, be some drawbacks to such a generous 
offer. Perhaps Mrs. Danbar is an invalid, 
and requires care and experienced nursing," 

“She requires nothing of the kind, I will 
trast you with the truth. Dootor, my sister 
is capricious ; just now she thinks she wants a 
companion, and ig, a0 to say, full of the idea. 
Bat in a few months’ time she may be going 
on a journey with her husband, and decide she 
wants no society but his. What Mr. Danbar 
wishes is that they may terminate the engage. 
ment without notice, or being called on to give 
reagons, And I think his idea is that when 
Louie wearies of the companion, the young 
lady should go home at once without feeling 
she was de ‘rop. You see, the voyage takes 
three weeks, Supposing Dolly only stayed a 
couple of months with my sister, it would take 
her away from Leigh during the worst of the 
winter. And I really believe the sea trip would 
do her good." 

“I believe it will save her life,” he said, 
a ‘And I thank you with all my 

“And Mrs. Mapleton will not be annoyed. 
She won't blame us if Dolly has to return in 
& few montha, and think we represented things 
in & false light?” 

“I will take care of that. And when do you 
think Dolly should start?” 

“I should have been here sooner, only I have 

én to the Mastertons, to try and arrange 
things, Katy ia going out very soon to be 
married. Jack Mortimer is well off enough 
now to afford a wife, and is impatient for her 
arrival, It struck me at once how splendid it 
one be if the two girls could travel to. 


‘Mrs, Danbar does not live in Cape Town, 
I think?" 

‘No, at Natal, Bat the branch business 
where young Mortimer is engaged is there, 
and so they conld make the whole journey 
together, Indeed, Katy is to be my sister's 
guest until Ler wedding.” 

Martha—we mean Alico—Mapleton came in 
jast then, and the scheme had to be gone 
through all over again. Lady Adair felt more 
pity for the poor careworn creature than she 
had ever done before. She saw the tears roll 
down her pale cheeks, and heard her murmured 
thatkegiving. The Dootor went out and left the 
two together. 

" TI oan't tell you what I feel, Lady Adair,” 
said the poor mother, ‘‘ when I think of the 
wreck these teu months have made in my child. 
I feel as though I was her murderer!” 

*' You aoted for the best!” 

‘tI felt we could not do for the girls ag I 
shot!d like, and I wanted them to be usefal 
and earn their own living. Bat there was 
jealousy in it #00. I couldn’t bear for them to 
be Walter's companions when 1 was tied at 
home with the children, It seemed hard,” 

Lady Adair stooped and kissed the sunken 
face, she began to understand things had 
been hard for this poor Martha, and she 
almost repented she had joined in the general 
policy of Leigh by letting Mrs. Mapleton 
severely alone. 

‘Don’t fret,’ she said, gently. ‘I think 
this journey to Afrioa may be the making of 
Dolly.” 

Of course, everyone in Leigh soon heard 
that Katy Masterton’s long engagement was 
at last nearing » successfal end, and that she 
would shortly go out to her lover's distant 
home, 

Society took a great interest in her prospects, 
and few people found time to think of the 
Doctor's young daughter and her departure for 
the same colony; but Katy, though selfish in 
& mild sort of way, had yet a warm liking for 
Dolly Mapleton, and she came down herseif 
to the shabby red brick house, and assured 
the harassed mother and poverty-stricken 
father she would do all in her power for their 
child; as for Dolly herself, the very thought 
of the voyage, and all she would see in Natal 
seemed to put new life in her. 

She was as anxious to go as her parents 
were to send her; and Lady Adair might be 
forgiven when she said to her husband, that 
to see the two girls, anyone would have 
thought Dolly was going to be married, and 
Katy to be a stranger's companion, for the 
second Miss Masterton seemed very little 
elated at her prospects. 

‘Five hundred a-year would be all very 
well in England,” she said, when the Countess 
congratulated her on her lover's prospects, 
“bat I don’t suppose it will go far out there, 
Besides, it is hard to leave mother and 
Georgie, and go to the other side of the world. 
I always thought if Jack went to Natal, he 
would get so rich, that we could have come 
home every second year or s0 on a visit. We 
can’t do that on five hundred a-year; it seems 
to me very little to go so far to get.”’ 

And Lady Adair dropped the conversation, 
for she felt inclined to shake the bride-eleot, 
added to which she had a disagreeable recol- 
lection of her husband's words, — 

‘* My dear, of course I am delighted to hear 
of Mortimer’s good fortune, but if it leads to 
his marrying Katy Masterton, I am not at all 
gure it is a matter for congratulation.” 

What if Lord Adair was right after all? 
The days sped swiftly by, and at last came 
the morning when the two girls, whose fate 
was 80 different, were to go to London en route 
for Southampton. 

Dr. Mapleton spared a day to take them 
to the metropolis, and see them put on board 
the steamer. 

None of Katy’s relations seemed anxious to 
do so much, for, as Mra, Masterton observed, 

it was so much pleasanter to say good-by 
comfortably at home. 





Both the girls went up to the Hall to take 





leave of Lady Adair, and the picture they 
made together, lingered in her memory for 
many days. 

Katy Masterton was tall and well. formed. 
Her figure, at twenty-six, was a model of easy 
grace, her nut-brown hair was coiled in 
elaborate plaits, and her complexion, if it had 
lost the first delicacy of girlhood, was yet 
clear and dazzlingly fair, her large blue eyes 
were so dark that, under great excitement, 
they looked almost black, and her features 
all had a charm of their own, A captivating, 
fascinating woman. 1% 

No wonder she was tired of the monotony 
of Leigh. No doubt she would be immensely 
admired in South Africa, and Mr. Mortimer 
— have every reason to feel proud of his 

ride, 

Ag for Dolly, at twenty-one she looked less 
than her realage. She was « slight, delicate 
creature, with the softest of brown hair— 
many shades lighter than Katy’s—a pale, 
= rose bloom, and the sweetest of girlish 

ace, 

She was nos beantifal. Many would have 
said not even pretty, bat it was an engaging 
face. The girl's pure soul seemed to shine 
out through her grey eyes, and her voice— 
Lady Adair declared—wasa just like music. 

It was over! The gangway had been re- 
moved, the anchor was raised, and already 
quite & space of water separated the good ship 
Russian from the main land. =~ + 

There, amid the crowd on the fast reced- 
ing shore, Dr. Mapleton could still be dis- 
tinguished waving his handkerchief. At last 
they were out of sight, and Katy turned to 
her companion, 

‘Let us go downstairs and unpack, then 
we shall be all ready for dinner.” 

Both the girla were nominally in the 
Osptain’s care. Dr. Mapleton, an immensely 
reserved man, had not thought it necessary 
to mention precisely why they were going to 
Africa. 

He told Captain Maitland they would both 
be met by friends at Durban, and that hie 
daughter had been very ill. And the officer 
had replied, in the kindest fashion, that the 
ship's doctor would pay Miss Mapleton every 
attention, and there was nothing in the world 
poh fea voyage for making sick people strong 
again, 

Bo the facts of Katy’s engagement, and 
of Dolly’s being Mrs. Dunbar’s companion 
had not transpired. 

‘I think we shall have a good time!" ob- 
served Miss Masterton, as she took a seat on 
the sofa in the cabin, and watched Dolly’s 
skilfal fingers as ahe did the more necessary 
unpacking. ‘‘I have got a list of the 
passengers, and it seems there are ever 60 
many people. Of course we shall make 
friends, and enjoy ourselves.” 

‘I wonder if there is any one on board wha 
knows Mrs. Dunbar or Mr. Mortimer?” 

Katy raised a warning finger. 

* Now, Dolly, I must insist on one thing. 
You are not to publish our respective des: 
tinies, Why, everyone would stare at me as 
though I were a wild beast if they knew I 
was going out to be married ; and, as to Mra. 
Dunbar, she's a very great person in Natal, 
and it would seem just like boasting if you 
declared you were going to live with her.” 

She had gone the right way to silence, poor, 
sensitive little Dolly, about her own doings; 
but, regarding Katy’s, the girl made a alight 
protest. 

“Don't you think it would be fairer if you 
just les me mention you are engaged?" 

‘* What in the world for?" 

“There may be some Darban people on 
board,” 

‘*T am sure I hope there are. They will tell 
us all about the place, and coach us up in ita 
ways and customs.” 

‘* I didn’t mean that!” 

“* My degr child, what did you mean, always 
supposing you know yourself?" 

** You are so pretty, Katy,” here the girl 
hesitated a little, ‘‘ and if anybody got to care 
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tor you, it would be so dreadfal for him when 
he found out—the trath!” 

* Little flatterer! But I mean to be very 
good and sedate, Dolly. I drew all my flirta- 
tions to a solemn end before I left England, 
and now as my wedding will be in about four 
weeks I couldn’t, in decency, begin anew. 

“Tam so glad youare going to stay at Mrs. 
Dunbar’s, it won't seem so strange to me if 

m go there with me.” 
wr shall only stay a night or two. Ob, 
you'll be all right, Dolly. Mrs. Danbar is one 
of the richest women in the colony, her house 
is the most splendid in. I really forget 
the name. She doesn't live in Darban, and I 
never can remember African names. I only 
hope she will take a fancy to me!" 

‘I wonder if she is like Lady Adair.” 

“ Not the least in the world, Now, Dolly, 
you had better lie down and havea nap, and 
by that time it will be late enough to dress for 
dinner. How bitterly cold it is, I shall be 
thankfol when we reach Madeira, and leave 
the English winter far behind us.” é 

Lady Adair had taken care of one thing, 
she had provided Miss Mapleton with a liberal 
outfit ; understanding Katy pretty thoroughly 
the Countess felt she would probably be 
ashamed of her friend if the latter were 
shabbily attired. 

There was nothing costly or unsuitable in 
the wardrobe she purchased for her protégée, 
but it was the most extensive Dolly had ever 
possessed, and contained everything really 
needed for her comfort. ; 

The second dinner bell had sent out its 
clanging summons some few minutes when 
the two girls entered the saloon. 

Katy, resplendent in a pale blue tea-gown, 


throat and down to her wrists, as became one 
80 lately an rr = yet Xe tet —— 
ing garment if o rom ea 

pe am which edged the neck and sleeves. 

The friends stood irresolute for a moment, 
then the steward conducted them to seats at 
the captain’s table, and a moment later the 
chief appeared, himself congratulated them on 
their not having yet succumbed to sea- sickness, 
and introdu them to the party gathered 
round the table. 

There were at it seven passengers besides 
themselves. A portly, florid-looking man, who 
took the foot of the table, and seemed 80 com- 
pletely at home on board the Russian that it 
was probably not his first voyage in her. Two 
comfortable-looking married couples, also old 
and experienced travellers. A shy and very ner- 
vous-looking little bride and her adoring hus- 
band. These, with the captain and the two 
girls, made up sufficient to fill the table, the 
ten being equally divided into five ladies and 
as many gentlemen. 

Katy, with a quiet glance at Dolly, had, on 
first reaching the table, seated herself at the 
extreme end. She was quick enough in 
matters of etiquesie to guess that the cap- 
tain’s right hand probably belonged to some 
more distinguished passenger. 

Possibly, too, she had decided in ber own 
mind that Captain Maitland would be proof 
against her charms, and in spite of her recent 
protestation flirtation was to her the very salt 
of life, so she took her place by Mr. Vanritten, 
and turned the fire of her witchery on him. 

Dolly bad the captain's left hand, his right 
being occupied by the bride, one of the staid 
married couples were on either side of the 
table, and altogether they formed a very = 
company, though Mrs. Ashley (she bride) an 
Dolly were far too aby on that first evening to 
let their voices be heard. 

“ A young lady going to South Africa for her 
healtb, and the friend who accompanies her,” 
was the version of the girl’s history that got 
abroad, and which Katy peremptorily forbade 
Dolly to contradict, 

“It’s perfectly true, my dear, you are tak- 
ing the voyage for your health, and I am 
accompanying you. Its the truth, thovgh I 
admit not the whole truth, You are much too 
conscientious for this wicked world, Dolly!” 











“Do you think Mr, Mortimer would like it, 
Katy?" 

« My dear, I have not the least intention of 
asking him. I may have to let Jack be the 
ruler of my conduct after I have promised to 
‘love, honour, and obey him,' and all the reat 
of it, but I most certainly shall not before!"’ 

By the time the Russian reached Madeira 
the two girls were quite at home on board, 
and had already made friends. 

The bride had taken an immense fancy to 
Dolly, and confided her whole history to her, 
adding a warm wish that her new friend 
should visit her in Cape Town. 

“‘ Willie is in the customs,” confided Mrs. 
Ashley. ‘We have been engaged ever since 
I was seventeen, and last June he came home 
to fetch me, If ever you come to Cape Town, 
Miss Mapleton, you must stay with me, the 
ship is sure to stop there two days when you 
go back to England, so if I don’t see you 
before I shall expect you then. I don’t ask 
Mies Masterton because I am sure she won't 
come back, anyone can see that.” 

“How?” exclaimed Dolly, wondering if 
people had diecovered the engagement in spite 
of her own silence, and deciding promptly in 
her own mind it would be a very good thing. 
‘‘What makes you think Katy won't come 
back to England?" 

They had been at sea more than a week 
now, and Dolly had had ample time to regret 
her promise of silence. Katy behaved in a 
way which at times made her young friend 
heartily sorry for Jack Mortimer, whose very 
exiatence his fiancée seemed to forget. 

Mrs. Ashley smiled, 

‘' Why, of course, she will marry Mr. Van- 


| Fitien, Anyone can see that !’’ 
Dolly in a soft white cashmere, high to her 


‘That horrid Datchman ! 
won't, its quite impossible |” 

Dora smiled, 

** Everyone on board believes it will be a 
match. Willie says the men declared she 
made up her mind to be Mrs. Van the moment 
she saw him. Ob, I know what you mean, 
Dolly,”’ went on the bride, impulsively, ‘' you 
think she isn't in love with him, How can 
she be? An ugly, middle-aged man, old 
enough to be her father; but she means to 

him for all that!" 

‘** Indeed, Mrs. Ashley, you are mistaken.” 

The bride smiled cheerfally, 

“It’s not like Willie and me; but then, I 
don’t think Mies Masterton has much heart.” 

‘Mr, Vanritten looks too old to think of 


ee 
“ He's fifty-five!” 

** How do you know? Did you ask him?” 

** Willie told me. He's known him for three 
years. Mr. Vanritten is not Datch, though 
his name sounds like it. He's a merchant at 
Cape Town, and rich—well, I can’t tell you 
what he's worth. His wife died just before he 
went to Earope!” 

“Then he’s a widower!” 

‘*And he has no children. He has been 
looking out for a wife in England, but saw 
=A = he fancied. He told Willie so him. 

** He must be horrid!" 

“ Willie says he is a capital fellow, and the 
soul of hospitality.” 

“ T can’s bear him!” 

‘Well, I believe your friend means to put 
vp with him for the reat of her life, I shouldn't 
be in the least surprised if she married him 
the moment the steamer got in. It'll be rather 


I am sure she 


hard on you as your fathar sent her to look | 


after you!" 

Dolly blushed crimson. 

* Bat he didn't, that’s a great mistake. We 
were both coming ont, and as we had been 
friends for years everyone thought it would be 
better for us to travel together, I would much 
rather tell you the truth, Mrs. Ashley, even if 
it makes you look down on me. I sm going 
to Durban as companion to a lady. The 
engagement may only last a few months; but 


as she pays my passage out and back, and wd j 


father wanted me to escape the Englis 
Winter, it seemed a golden chance!" 





Dora 
aan Ashley squeezed her hand affection. 
“My aoe pn ora with the : 

assumption of matronly di » don’ 

of my looking down on cavtt think fea ya 
brave of you to if 80 far, and—well, I was 7 
governess myself for seven years, and should 
“— pe weet = -_ for Willie,” 

‘I shouldn't mind e one on 

ing,” said Dolly, frankly; “ bus Kay eet 
fully afraid of its getting about,” ; 

“I shall not tell a soul. What ia she 
out for, something of the same kind?" Going 

. yoy quite ob cape 

: she's made you promi ” 
eaid the bride, whe was scute conn in _ 
ways. ‘I see, Well, Dolly, I shall nat tem " 
you _ betray _ — Only, my ion 
mark my words, she'll marr 4 
tien '" y Mr. Van. 

@ tone was 60 decided, the m 
convinced that poor Dolly watched her f friend 
= growing —. 

a8 it possible that Katy had carried 
flirtation with Mr. Vantitien beyond - 
usual bounds? Was it possible that, with Jack 
Mortimer counting the days to their wedding 
she had suffered another to speak words of 
love to her? 

Id really looked like it Dolly had to confess 
after a carefal reflection, Mr, Vanritten wag 
Miss Masterton’s escort and companion con. 
tinually. There were one or two pairs of 
openly acknowledged lovers on hoard who 
were not more inseparable than these two, 

Dolly found herself rejoicing that the mer. 
chant was to leave them at Caps Town, at 
least, Katy would have a few days after part. 
ing with him to remember her duty to her 
lawfal lover; but, oh, dear! there were overs 
hundred saloon passengers, each firmly 
impressed with the belief that Miss Master. 
ton was to be Mrs. Van. 

Was it possible that rumour of what had 
passed on board the Russian should not sooner 
or later reach Jack Mortimer, and destroy bis 
domestic happiness ?"’ 


CHAPTER III 


It was a delighifal voyage, looking back 
Dolly Mapleton always regarded the three 
weeks between Southampton and Cape Town 
a3 among the pleasantest of her life, 

The weather was perfect, and ag they 
passed into warmer latitudes her congh lett 
her, the weak depressed feeling she had had 
80 long departed ; she forgot that she was 00 
her way to fill a —— position in & 
atranger’s house, and that at the end of a few 
brief months she would probably be back st 
Leigh scanning the advertisement columns of 
the Daily Telegraph. 

She was young, after all, only twenty-one; 
and, amid the gencral kindness of all op 
board, the perfect freedom from care 0 
anxiety, ahe seemed to develop health and 
gaiety, till Dora Ashley told her, smilingly, 
she began to believe she waa s fraud snd 
delusion, and bad never been an invalid at all 

The captain and cfficers were all kind 
the bright-eyed girl; some of the passengers, 
notably the elderly ladies, petted her in § 
gracious and motherly fashion ; and, in short, 
Dolly Mapleton had what the Americans ¢all 
@ thoroughly good time, and would have bee 
perfectly happy but for a growing fear that 
Katy was carrying her flirtation with Mr. 
Vanritten to undue lengths, and that there 
would certainly be a very unpleasant scené 
when he learned that she was not only 
to Jack Mortimer, but actually on her Way 
out to be married to him. 

Poor Dolly! She was bouud by solemo 
promise to Katy not to mention her engsg* 
ment; and, apart from the breaking of this 
promise, there were many reasons W 
bound her to keep her friend's seoret. Fot 
years Katy Masterton bad been “good” 0 


| the doctor's family in a careless kindly fasbion. 
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Dally bad looked up so and loved her for years 
with the devotion g very young girl ofsen feels 
for an older one ; Katy would ba the only 
she knew in Natal, the one familiar 
in a land of strangef’, and poor sensitive 
Dolly shrank from gtieving or offending her. 
Rimonsirance she tried at last, it was tho 
night before they were to reach Caps Town. 
Toe two gitla had retired to their cabin early, 
for both wanted to pack up the few brifles 
lying about it, aa though sleeping on board 
ghile in dock they would probably be absent 
all day on excursions with sheir fellow-passen.- 
gers. Katy geemed unusually grave and 
shoughtfal, and the younger girl seiz2d the 


op on't be vexed,” she pleaiod; “ but Katy, 
wouldn’s it be better to tell Mr. Vanritten you 
are going #0 ba married. I heard him assy 
daysago that he some imea cams to Natal, 
and should certainly ‘look you up.’ If he 
found you Mrs, Mortimer, only fancy how 
grieved he would be !’” 

“Then you think he cares for me?" de- 
manded Katy, = facing round and 
looking gravely at Dolly. 

pf ‘ink he admires you very much,” 
admitted Dolly; “of courage at his time of life 
gman couldn’s raaliy fall in love.” 

“He isonly fifiy; and, Dolly, only think 
he has ten thousand a year; jast twenty times 
Jack's poor little income | ’’ 

“Me, Mortimer will be richer some day,” 
said Dolly cheerfally ;'’ and I don’s believe 
you really care 80 much about money !” 

“Jam afraid I do; and Mr. Vanritten ia 
= tad old, Dolly; fifty is quite the prima 

“] wish you would tell him,” pleaded Dolly. 

“You conscientious little mortal, do you 
think no one else haz any soraples but your- 
self; a8 it happens. Daily, I have told Mr, 
Vanritten. I told him three days ago.” 

Dolly started; in vain her memory went 
back over the period in question! She could 
no} recall a single even temporary coolness 
between Mr, Vanriiten and Katy. Either he 
bad never meant anything serious in his 
attentions, or else he had not quite given up 
ro on learning he had a more successfal 


“What did Mr. Vanritten say?" she asked 
at last, feeling it was rather a lame remark; 
bat she was too utterly taken aback by the 
sadden arc to shink of anything more 


“Qh! he said Natal had a fine climate, and 
Jack wata very lucky fellow,” replied Katy 
equably. “ You did not expect him to go into 

, #8 you would gay, he is too old!" 

Dolly was not prepared to say what she had 
expected ; but she was unatterably surprised 
ai what had actually happened. She hardly 
knew what to say, and Katy went on speaking 
pm ee a8 though she feared being inter- 


“Are you going to stay with Mrs, Ashley, 
amenee, Dolly? I heard her ask you my- 


; 4 

a said Dolly prompily. “I thought 
bs Would not care to be left alone, and be- 
es, Dora is going to a home she hag never 
on and I don’s think she will really 

- You. — ve her 7 .-* hag 
antic girl. ell, Dolly, I am 
very if but you see I took it for granted 
ane 80 to the Ashleys, and so I have 
Za liher arrangements for myself. Mrs, 
aa is going to one of the chief hotels, 
the th © Wants me to stay with her and see 
po ons of Cape Towa; there wont be time 
too a8 the ship sails on Sanday; but 
nights on shore will be pleasant after the 

i of this horrid screw——”" 

be aan Thursday night, the Russian would 
a dock before they woke the next morning, 
§ aang. timed to sail again before ron on 


Pai whole days would be at the disposal of 
waa meters in Cape Town, and, as Dolly 

well aware, all of them who possessed 
nda in the city, and a great many who 








thought nothing of the expense of an hotel, 
would sleep on land. 

Mrs. Z ndagh was a Datch lady, who had 
shown Katy much kindness throughout the 
voyage; and bat for her being an intimate 
friend of Mr. Vanritten, Dolly would have 
seen nothing extraordinary in the arrange- 
ment, 

She thought it etrange he should care to 
seak the society of a girl who had treated him 
in sach a fashion, and again a wild misgivin 
seized her that he migat be going on to Nata 
to seek @ personal interview with Me, 
Mortimer, but Katy scouted the bare idea. 

‘' Mr, Vanritten hasn't the slightest wish to 
see Jack, He told me himself he hoped he 
should never set eyes on him, I am sorry 
you will bs left alone on board; but if you 
had been sensible, you would have gone to the 
Ashleys.” 

‘‘] don's mind being alone,” said Dolly, 
cheerfally. “It is only two days. Katy, 
have you heard which day we get to 
Darban?” 

“We stay so long at the other places,” 
grumbled Miss Masterton. ‘ Bat the Russian 
ought to get there by Saturday or Sanday. Is 
your courage beginning to oozs out at your 
finger tips. Never mind, child, Mra. Danbar 
is gure to be very kind to you, and at the 
worst, it is only for a little while.” 

“And you will come and see me some- 
times?” pleaded Dolly. 

A peculiar smile crossed Miss Masterton's 
face, and she slightly altered the question 
before she answered it, 

‘I shall always be delighted to see you, 
Dolly. My; house will always be open to you!” 
She went and kissed the girl, warmly. 

Dolly iancied there were tears trembling 
on her dark eyelashes. 

The next morning, the girls’ firat waking 
sensation was that the monotonous movement 
of the sorew—which had seriously tried their 
nerves—had stopped; their next, that a most 
wonderfal stir was going on on board. 

Dolly jampsdout of bed and look:d through 
the port hole. 

“Oh, Katy, we are really there! And it 
looks such a strange place—not a bit like 
England.” 

“TI wonder what Afrioa will bring us!" said 
Katy, dreamily. ‘' Joy or sorrow?” 

E iter the stewardess with a telegram, which 
she handed to the elder of the two friends. 

“Oh, Katy! exclaimed Dolly, ‘‘ what can 
be the matter?” 

“Don's be silly,” reproved Katy. ‘' Tele- 
grams m3an nothing out here. Psople wire 
to each other on the slightest occasion, They 
do everything by telegraph, even to engaging 
houses, and hiring servants.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Mortimer has got leave of 
absence, and come down to Cape Town to 
meet you,” 

‘A very foolish thing if he has,” said the 
bride-elect, pradently, ‘It would cost a heap 
of money, and I hate unexpected surprises.” 

Bat the telegram was very short, and the 
most exacting fiancée could hardly have found 
fault with it. 

“ A thousand welcomes!" 

That was all; positively only those three 
words. 

Jack Mortimer had thought that perhaps 
the girl who had given up country, mother, 
and home for his sake, would feel lonely on 
first arriving in this distant land, and he 
wanted to remind her she would soon be with 
the one who loved her better than those she 
had lefé behind. 

‘‘Jaok is very kind,” said Katy, thought- 
fally, almost sadly. ‘ Why, Dolly,I believe 
he loves me better than anything in the 
world! " 

‘And I am sure of it,” replied Dolly, 
simply. ‘I used to think so long ago, when 
I was quite a child, the way he looked at you 
used to make me ready to cry.” 

** Poor old Jack!” 


‘*I don’t suppose he fesla poor now he will ; 


have you all to himself so soon! "’ 








‘¢‘T am not halt good enough for him!” 

It was & busy scene, Tney missed many 
familiar faces at breakfast, but on the other 
hand several strangers were at the meal; 
people who had come on board to welcome 
their friends, and so on. 

Directly they left the table, Dolly had to say 
good-by to the Ashleys, and she felt, as the 
pretty bride kissed her, that it would be very 
lonely without Dora and her husband. Then 
Mrs. Zadagh claimed her guest, and Dolly 
felt quite lonely and deserted, and was glad 
to join a party who were going up Table 
Mountain, and would not hear of her bsing 
lefs behind. 

‘‘Mrs, Zondagh onght to have asked you 
too,"’ said Mrs, Mazon, a pleasant, elderly 
woman, who headed the expedition. “I 
wonder Miss Masterton left you!” 

“*Qh, I shall be ali right,’ said Dolly, 
brightly; “‘and, after all, it is only for two 


She had a very pleasant time, for she was a 
favourite with everybody, and pitying her for 
her friend’s absence, they tried to interest her. 
Then she had to post home the long journal 
letter she had been writing ever since the ship 
left Madeira; and, in short, those two days 
were 80 fall of bustle and enjoyment, that she 
had no time to wonder what Katy was doing. 

She heard that the Z :adaghs were a lead- 
ing family in Caps Town, and distantly re- 
lated to Mr, Vanritten. The latter's sub- 
stantial looking home was pointed out to her. 
She was farther informed that he had ten 
thousand a-year, and was looking out for a 
second wife. 

“TI fancied he meant to propose to Miss 
Masterton,” more than ons remarked ; ‘ but I 
suppose it was only a ship flirsation, as 
nothing cams of it." 

Sanday was a lovely day. The African 
summer had begun; but at present the heat 
was not intense, and to feel warm and see a 
cloudless, blac sky in November, was an 
experience so novel, Dolly thought she should 
never tire of it. 

They were to start at eleven, so church was 
impossible, there was not even service on 
board as there had bsen on the other three 
Sandays. Dolly sat on the quarter.deck, 
with a book in her hand, she was not reading 
it, but watching the stream of people joinin 
and leaving the ship. She hoped Katy woul 
not be late, it would seem a terrible thing if 
the Russian were to sail without her. 

Saddently the captain himself came up to 
Pe a stern and rather troubled look on his 

‘a08. 

‘IT want to speak to you, Miss Mapleton. 
Don't look so terrified, indeed, I have no wish 
to alarm you; bnt I can't leave you to learn 
the news from idle gossip. Your friend is not 
coming on with us," 

“Katy not coming, what is the matter?” 

‘Ig seems she sent for her luggage on 
Saturday (I have only just heard of it), and 
this morning Mr. Vanritten has been down to 
the ship to see me. Mies Masterton has not 
even written you a line, though I understand 
you were travelling together.” 

“Bat what bas Mr. Vanritten to do with 
me, and why did he come to eee you?” 

Captain Maitland’s gravity deepened. 

‘* He came to tell me Miss Masterton would 
not complete her journey. She is now at 
Mrs, Zondagh’s, To-morrow she will be Mr. 
Vanritten's wife. The ceremony could not be 
sooner because of certain legal formalities.” 

‘*Oh, Captain Maitland, she oan’t mean it. 
Ié is too awfal; it will break his heart!" 

“My dear young lady, she does mean it, 
and between ourselves I don’t believe Van- 
ritten haz a heart to break, She is a pretty 
creature, but the charm of ten thousand 
&-year was too great a temptation!” 

“ Bat she is engaged already,” cried ~ 
‘‘He has been in Africa for three yeara mak- 
ing a home for her, and they were to have 
been married as soon as possible after we got 
to Darban.” 

“* Engaged already, who on earth to?” 
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‘Mr, John Mortimer, he is in a large firm 
near Darban, Horst and Preatbary’s.”’ 

‘‘T have met him, a capital fellow, and he 
actually believes Miss Masterton is coming on 
by this ship to be his wife?" 

‘Yes, She had a telegram from him on 
Friday, welooming her to Africa.” 

“ Well,”’ and the captain's tone was fall of 
indignation, ‘I don’s think he has had much 
loss. I never heard of such heartless coquetry 
in my life, and it’s too late to telegraph now ; 
but the moment we get to Port Elizabeth, I'll 
wire him the news. He shan’t have the 
mortification of coming down to meet the 
ship, and hearing the news from the first 
person he meets on board. The girl ought to 
be ashamed of herzelf!”’ 

It was as he said “too late.” Already the 
Russian was moving out of dock, and the 
captain, who had lingered longer than he 
bad intended with Dolly, hastened to take his 
place on the bridge. 

There was no mistake. When they reached 
Port Elizabeth, Dolly received a telegram, 
which did not raise her opinion of her girl- 
hood’s friend, 

“Married this morning! Will write fully 
to Durban. I depend on your not trying to 
prejudice the people at Leigh |”’ 

Dolly- thought sadly, that a more heartless 
message she had never read, as to her trying 
to prejudice people against Mrs. Vanritten, 
her one desire was not to mention the mizer- 
able episode at all, All her sympathies were 
with Jack Mortimer, not with the girl who 
bad sold herself for ten thousand a-year ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Tatt, handsome man sat smoking on his 
verandah. He was thirty-five, and a 
bachelor. He could have married yeara 
before, so far ag the means to support a wife, 
or the chance of a lady's accepting went; but 
Bernard Lascelles had never been in love, 
He had a very fastidious taste, and a very 
high ideal of women. 

In the twelve years he had spent in Africa, 
he had never once met a girl who satisfied 
these. His life was lonely, had he had to face 
the prospect that it would be lonelier still ag 
be grew older, be would have preferred things 
aa they were, to rushing into matrimony with 
any of the colonial belles, who smiled on him. 

Although he sat so calmly pnffing at his 
pipe, he was really in a towering indignation. 
Young Mortimer was a friend and protéyée of 
his. He had known the cause which had 
brought him to Natal, he had helped him 
liberally in his career, and sympathised with 
him warmly, when hi? prospects were bright 
enough to summon his lady love to share 
them ; and now she had turned a traitress, 
-— had actually jilted Jack at the eleventh 

our. 

“The woman muat be a fiend,” declared 
Mr. Lascelles. ‘Why, she hasn't even 
troubied herself to write to him; bat for the 
charity of Captain Maitland, he'd have 
a left * os. ihe — the public 

per, or i orgot to oe at the mar- 
riages, he might actually have gone on board 
the Russian, and learned the news there from 
& erg stranger, I call it infamous!” 

at Bernard was generous, almost to a 
fault; and he could not refuse John Mortimer 
& request. It was in vain Bertram assured 
the poor fellow he had had a lucky escape and 
other truisms, 

Mortimer had but one desire to hear from 
some one how the ruin of hia hopes had come 
about, and who and what manner of man had 
as = of his fiancée 

“f meta Vanritten once at Capetown,” he 
said thoughtfally, “bat he was a married 
man, and turned fifty! Lascelles, if you 
won't do this for me I must go myself, though 
& jilted lover is usually an object for scant 
sympathy, I want to know who stole Katy 

rom me, and whether their treachery was 


carefally planned, or the result of a moment's 
overwhelming temptation.” 

* No man worth his salé would be tempted 
into marrying a girl whose wedding day with 
some one else was actually fixed.” 

«* Bat you'll do this for me?” 

“T'll do it," grambled Lascelles, ‘ but 
Mortimer, you must try and cheer up. I’ve 
lost the Danbars, you know. Just think how 
wretched and forlorn I shall be if you give 
way to moping!” 

“I shall not mope. 
Dunbar be away?” 

‘*There’s no saying. Louie's caprices are 
without end. If you'll believe me, Jack, she 
actually didn’s write to any of her friends in 
England. She said she wanted to give them 
& pleasant surprise,” 

“‘ thought she had written to her sister to 
send her a companion ?” 

‘*S§o she had! Just five weeks before she 
sailed. I suggested she and the companion 
would cross each other on the road, I mean 
the ocean; but she declared John should cable 
to her sister not to send the young lady. I only 
hope it was John who undertook to oable, for 
if he left it to Louie it’s ten to one she forgot 
all about it, and he was desperately seedy at 
the last, poor old fellow!” 

“I like your brother-in-law!” 

‘John’s good all round,’ was the prompt 
reply; I only wish that this voyage may set 
him up again; he’s a man the colony oan ill 
afford to lose,"’ 

** And you'll do my favour, Lascelles! You'll 
ran down and see the Captain of the Russian 
for me?” 

‘I will, but it’s under protest, Jack.” 

Mr. Lascelles did not hurry himself; he 
guessed the Captain would be too busy at the 
first moment of landing to give him much 
time. Most of the passengers had left the 
ship when he reached her, and asked for a few 
moment's conversation with Oaptain Mait- 
land, whom he had often met before. 

‘Oh! Mr. Lascelles, delighted to see you. 
You have come from your sister of course; 
my little charge is getting dreadfully anxious 
that Mrs. Danbar has not sent.” 

‘Mrs. Danbar sailed last week for England. 
What on earth do you mean, captain?” 

‘‘Why I've goton board aa nice a girl as 
you'd meet in a day's journey ; she came out 
as Mra. Danbar’s companion, and of course I 
thought she meant your sister." 

“She probably did,” said Lascelles gravely. 
“It's a bad business. Louie had written 
home for them to send her out a companion 
before her husband was taken ill; the doctors 
all ordored a sea voyage for him, and they 
sailed very hurriedly. I told her myself she 
must cable to stop the companion, and I 
understood her to say she had done £0.” 

‘She must have forgotten it! Even if the 
cable had reached England after we started, 
it might have been rewired to ua at one of the 
porta we stopped at!’’ 

‘I expeot she forgot it,” admitted Lascelles 
gravely; ‘‘and you say the young woman’s 
actually on board. » What on earth am I to 
do with her?” 

“When I saw you I hoped you were Mra. 
Danbar's envoy !” 

“Nothing of the kind. I am poor Mor. 
timer’s |” 

“Ah! that’s a bad business!” 

‘* Hie heart is ses on particulars; in fact I 
am here to ask for them. If I had refused he 
would have come himself!” 

“Tl tell you all I know,” and the captain 
did so; “‘ but Miss Mapleton might be able to 
say more, she and Missy Masterton were 
travelling together, they came from the same 
place, and were sworn friends.” 

‘Who in the world is Miss Mapleton ?"' 

“I thought I had told you her name before ; 
she ig—I mean rather she hoped to be Mrs, 
Danbar’s companion,” 

Bernard Lascelles fairly groaned. 
‘* What in the world am I to do with her, 


How long will Mra, 





it’s no fault of her's that Louie forgot to cable. 
I can’t well send her back by the next steamer, 





——== 
bat I bave no relations I can aik to take her 
in.” 

The captain looked puzzled, 

‘I should say send her to some reg 
boarding-house, and then ask her own Wishes, 

fanoy from the father's manner (he , 
the girls on board) they're as poor ag 
mics, and he thought his daughter's fortung 
made by coming to Africa. She is not given 
to talking about herself, and though I fey 
pretty sure she was going to come situation, iy 
was only this morning I discovered Yhe was 
Mrs. Danbar’s companion.” 

‘Just like the usual ran of companions, F 
suppose ; spectacles, strong mind and rusty 
clothes !”’ 


“TI am nos sure that your description fijg: 


her exactly,” eaid Captain Maitland, who’ had 
some sense of humour. ‘She haw been 
popular on board, especially with the elderly 
ladies. I rather like her myseif,” 

Mr. Lascelles groaned, 

‘* IT shall take her to Sturt’s Hotel, frank her 
expenses there for a month, and then pay her 
passage back to England; she can’t oall'me 
mean then, and the Danbars and I oan settle 
accounts later on.”’ 

“ She is a very nice girl!" 

“So you said before,” returned Lascelles, 
drily. “I can’t forget that by your own 
showing she is the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Vanritten, the falsest woman I ever heard 
of!” 

‘* Well, come and be introduced to her.” 

Companions not being genoral in Sonth 
Africa, Mr. Lascelles had no personal experi. 
ence of the species. 

He had expected o tall, angular female in 
long limp skirta, with a gaunt face and (prob- 
ably) sausage curls, 

The Captain led the way below where, in the 
deserted saloon, sat a young girl, tastefally 
dressed in blue serge, her grey eyes had a ead 
and troubled look, but her face seemed to 
Bernard Lascelles the sweetest he had éver 
seen. 

“Now, Mies Mapleton,” said the Captain, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ your suspense is ended, Here's 
Mr. Lascelles, Mre. Danbar’s own brother, 
come to carry you off, luggage and all, He'll 
explain to you a great deal better than I can 
why hia sister has been eo dilatory in sending 
for you.” 

But when Dolly had nervously taken Mr, 
Lascelles’ hand, and the Captain had left them 
alone together, Bernard found the explanation 
about as difficult as any task he had ever 
attempted, 

Misa Mapleton was so different from what 
he had expected. She seemed a perfect child. 


How/in the world waa he to leave her’in a* 


colonial hotel or boarding-house. 

“T have it,’ he thought at last, with s sigh 
of relief, “There's Mra. Green, I wonder I 
never thought of her before.” 

Mre. Green was the wife of the Dootor, at 
whose bidding Mr. Dunbar had left the colony. 
A kind, motherly woman, and a gress friend 
of Bernard's. She was English herself, and 
alwaya welcomed those who came from the 
old country with warmth, while Bernard wae 
sufficiently intimate with ber to be ablé to 
— to defray any expense Dolly might put 

r to. 

“The fact is, Miss Mapleton,” he said, 
cheerfully, ‘there's been a mistake, Mr. 
Danbar.was £0 ill he had to go home at # few 
days’ notice. My sister meant to cable the 
news and stop your journey, bat she is not at 
all practical, and—she forgot it.” 

Dolly looked like a little white ghost. Mr. 
Lascelles pitied her disappointment even while 
he tried to speak cheerfally. a 

‘*Bhe lefé me to make all arrangements; 
he said, with o slight disregard of the tratt; 
‘and there's a great friend of ours who will 
be delighted to have you ag a guest and 8 
you the lions, and then when you are tired of 
the colony you must let me know.” 

Dolly blushed, ‘ 

“I am very sorry,” she said, siaply. 
“Father hoped I shonld be away at leacd 
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oe 
three months. Do you think, Mr. Lascelles, 
1 could find a sitaation here for a short 
* ” 


“[ baven’t an idea,” replied Bernard; “ but 
Mes, Green will know. She's s dear old lady, 
and has lived here for over forty years.” — 

Dolly was left alone in the pretty foreign- 
looking drawing-room for quite twenty 
minutes, while Mr. Lavcelles ‘explained ” 
things to the Doctor's wife, Mrs. Green did 
not fail bim. , ae 

“T gee,” she said, with a smile, “it's jaet 
one of Mra. Danbar’s caprices; but the poor 
girl ought not to suffer. Now, a8 it happens, 
Ihave my little grandchildren staying with 
me for three months, I shall tell Miss Maple. 
ton if she will hear them read every day, and 
give them music lesson now and then I 
shall be delighted to keep her ag long as she 

likes. She will feel more comfortable if she 
thinks she is of some use, poor child.” 

“That's jast what she looks like,” said 
Lascelles, quietly, ‘‘a perfect child." 

Dolly's fears fled when she saw Mrs, Green, 
and heard her kind, motherly voice. 

“JT should have advertised next week,’ the 
Doctor's wife assured her, “for this is bat a 
dull house for children, and they want a 
younger fac? than their grandmother's about 
them. I can't give you such a luxurious home 
as Mra. Danbar’s, my dear; but if you like 
to stay with me I will try and make you 
happy: Mr. Lascelles here will go bail for 
me that I won’é overtax your strength.” 

So it was settled. The Doctor approved of 
the scheme, and declared that years ago he 
had been at college with a Mr. Mapleton, who 
must have been Dolly’s grandfather. 

The two small children lost their hearts to 
their new friend at once, and Bernard t20k his 
leave, feeling he had found a very comfortable 
way out of a difficulty, though Mrs, Green's 
parting words hardly pleased him. 

“Bhe is a dear little thing, Mr. Lascelles, 
and I shouldn't wonder if she never went back 
to England atall. With all the young men 
we know I should think there'd be one sharp 
enough to see whata nice little wife she would 
make |” 

Bernard found Jack Mortimer waiting for 
him Ware he ~ pe 

se ;” said the young man, dejectedly, 
“did you hear atything a ‘ 

“T hear that your rival is past fifty, 
widower, and of Dutch descent. Everyone on 
board prophesied from the first it would be a 
match, for Miss Masterton had kept her en- 
gagement to you a profound seoret!'’ 

“ Why, it’s the fellow I met in Cape Town, 
and he’s old enough to be her father !”’ 

“Bat he has ten sthoneand a year |” 

“It she had only waited,” said the young 
man, bitterly. ‘If she had waited jast one 
week, it would have been so different.’’ 

j ‘My dear fellow,” said Beruard, simply, 

she wanted money, I don’t doubt you will 
bea rich man some day; but you couldn't get 
together a fortune like Vanritien’s in a year, 
muoh less ® week }’’ 

ithe oe 

tr. Lascelles thought that trouble 

had affected the young man’s brain, and he 

he going mad, but one look at the calm, 

face contradicted this idea, even before 
Jack said, hoarsely, — 

PE an this!” and put a letter into his hands. 
a. Was from one of the leading lawyers in 
th colony, and briefly informed Jack that 
; sir English agents had written to them to 
pre ge Mr, John Mortimer, and inform him 

“~ y the will of his uncle, lately deceased, 
a Came into an estate in Surrey and an in. 
font of ten thousand a year, By a oruel 
a _ fate it was the Russian which brought 
i oe ~: yy ep had had an 

Becrets of the mai s she 
e been true to her troth. r _ 
you are sure,” asked Bernard, slight] 
bevrildered, “there is no mistake?” efit 
Une One at all. I remember hearing about 
be - James perfectly, He quarrelled with 
¥ father on the occasion of his matriags; ind 





never took any notice of him since. He re 
turned the letter I wrote to announce his 
brother's death unopened. He wasa bachelor, 
bu we always heard he had adopted one of 
my cousins as his heir.” 

‘‘ And you'll be going home, I suppose ?"” 

‘* Ag goon as ever the firm can spare me I 
shall sail.” 

‘‘ Bat won’t it be worse for you fo lead an 
idle life?’ asked the other, doubtfully. ‘‘ After 
such a blow as you have had hard work is the 
best remedy!” 

** Aye, but not here,” said the young man, 
bitterly. “Not here, where everything re- 
minds me of my blighted hopes, and I pass 
the house I hoped would be my married home 
every day. Mr. Lascelles, if this hadn't 
happened I believe I should have gone off to 
the goldfields. I simply couldn’t have stayed 
on here where every one knew what I had 
gone through.”’ 

‘‘T don’s expect the firm will make much 
difflculty. You know they had planned for 
you to have a holiday on your marriage, and 
it will only be a longer one.” 

“Aye! did you see Miss Mapleton ?"” 

‘Of course I saw her. I had to break the 
news of my sister’s absence to her. Were 
she and Miss Masterton great friends? ” 

“‘ Katy was very kind to her, Dr. Mapleton 
has an enormous family, and was ag poor as a 
church mouse. I suppose Dolly is grown up 
now. She used to be a thin, sad-faced girl 
with big eyes.” 

‘I don’t think she Joaks sad now. The rest 
of the description fits.” 

‘* And what have you done with her?" 

“Taken her to Mrs. Green!" and he ex- 
plained the arrangement made with that kind 
old lady. 

“ How different it hag all turned ont," said 
Jack, half dreamily. ‘ When I first heard 
the two girls were comng out together, I 
thought how nice it would be for Katy to have 
a friend in the colony. And now Katy isin 
Cape TownI am going to England, and little 
Miss Mapleton is the only person from Leigh 
left here,” 

‘I hope the news of your good fortune will 
reach Mrs, Vanritten.”’ 

‘* What does it matter?" 

Bat as the colonial newspapers delight in 
romantic personal histories, the fact of Jack 
Mortimer’s becoming a wealthy landowner 
was widely chronicled. I¢ lost nothing in the 
telling; in fact, one journal alluded to “our 
friend’s princely home in England"; and as 
thia report was copied into other papers, Mrs. 
Vanritten would cortainly hear of the change 
in Jack's fortune. 


ee 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tut Lord and Lady Adair were indignant 
when Mrs, Dunbar came home and confessed 
the little affair of her companion had “ slipped 
hér memory"’ goes without saying ; but Ber. 
nard Lascelles, who guessed a little of what 
Dolly’s parents would feel, cabled to Dr. 
Mapleton the very day he made the arrange- 
ment with his kind old friend : 

‘‘ Misa Mapleton in comfortable home, with 
friends.” 

And this message did much to ease the 
surgeon’s mind until he could hear from his 
daughter. 

Dolly's final letter was characteristic. She 
never mentioned Katy Masterton. She passed 
over Mrs. Dunbar’s strange lack of courtesy, 
but she told ber father she was delighted with 
Natal, that Mrs, Green was ag kind to her as 
if she had been her own daughter, and the 
children were dear little things whom it was 
& pleasure to be with. 

“If you do not mind,” concluded Dolly, 
“ Mrs, Green would like me to stay with her 
until her daughter comes out in May. AndI 
am so happy here. I hope you will consent, 





I do not think the Green's are very rich ; but 
it is far more like home to be with them. than | 
to live in a grand house like Mrs. Danbar's.” 


Mr, Danbar, who was much distressed at his 
wife's carelessness, insisted on paying Dolly’s 
journey home, and on tendering a cheque for 
& quarter's salary; 60, taken sltegether, the 
mistake made no pecuniary difference to her ; 
and Lady Adair felt she was probably, as she 
said, far happier ia her present home, 

Mrs. Masterton was ready to tear her hair 
when she heard of her daughter's conduct, 
At first she had been ready to defead Katy 
through thick and thin, and to adore her un- 
known son-in-law. But when the news recorded 
here of Jack's change of fortune, when he 
actually came home and took his place as an 
English landowner she was intensely mortified. 
Katy might have been a great lady at home, 
with an adoring husband andample wealih. She 
had married instead a rough colonial merchant 
old enough to be her father, and put it in his 
power to reproach her with accepting him for 
his money. She had no settlements, no pin- 
money, no certain prospects. In the present 
she was obliged to ask Mr. Vanritten for every 
penny, even for the stamps for her letters. In 
the fature if she displeased him she might be 
left & penniless widow. She had played her 
cards well and oraftily. But she had lost. 
Better far to have listened to poor little 
Dolly's entreaties and to have kept her faith. 

And Dolly ? 

Three montha in the genial warmth cf a 
southern colony quite restored her health and 
strength, while she became so much at home 
in the Doctor's family that Mrs. Green often 
declared she could not think what they had 
done without her, 

The children loved her, Their grandmother 
petted her. The many friends, who visited 
at the house, made much of the gentle English 
girl, and Dolly declared, laughing, it was much 
more like being a ‘' visitor’ than earning her 
own living. 

“ You can’t think how different it was in 
London,” she said, one day, to Mre. Greene, 
“they always seemed to think I was likea 
servant, and I never dared to ray how tired I 
was, When at last I came home, I felt just 
worn out.” 

Mrs. Green smiled. 

‘*You must never take a situation of that 
sort again, my, dear. You are not strong 
— for it. You are cut ont for a home 

ife ” 

“But we oan‘'t all stay at home,” Mrs, 
Green," said Dolly, gently, ‘father is not at 
all well off, and I have eight sisters!” 

‘* All the better if they are like you,” replied 
her hostess. “I shonld like to havea voice 
in choosing your next situation, Dolly; but I 
don’t mean you to leave us jast yet!” 

But Mrs. Lawson was coming out in Jane 
and bringing a sister of her husband's to live 
with her, and “look after’ the little girls. 

Dolly’s work in Mrs. Green’s family would 
be gone when the children left their grand- 
mother; besides, the girl fancied (more from 
an soutely keen perception than from any 
direct information) that the mother of her 
little pupils did not quite approve of the kind- 
ness shown her in her prerend home. 

Mrs. Lawson fancied her parents made “' toc 
much "ofthe young stranger, and Dolly felt 
that it would be as well if ehe left Mrs. 
Green’s before the real daughter of the house 
returned. 

She was right. Mre. Lawson had written 
in very plain terms to her mother. 

‘I am very glad Miss Mapleton has been 
80 useful, but there is no occasion to keep her 
any longer. Will insists on his sister living 
with us, And we can’t afford to keep her un- 
less she makes herself useful. Then I want 
to find her a husband, and if this ‘Dolly’ 
is as pretty as you say she will be in Mary’s. 
way.” 

Good Mrs. Green did not particularly 
admire her daughter’s sentiments, but she 
knew Mr. Lawson had several relations in 
needy circumstances, and no doubt it would be 
a help to get one of his sisters established in 
life. Still, she did not like the idea of parting 
from Dolly, and she shrank from the task of 
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cngpatingaah their arrangement must shortly 
en 


Dolly's inate tact saved her this. Very 
warmly did the girl thank her kind friend for 
all her goodness, and very simply she took it 
a3 & matter of course that her own departure 
should precede Mrs. Lawson's arrival. 

“I think a stranger would be so in the way 
when relations meet after a long separation,” 
she said, quietly, ‘and Iam quite well now, 
I shall be able to set to work again when I go 
home, but I shnil never forget these three 
months in Afrioa, you have made me s0 
happy!” , 

“Going away!"’ exclaimed Bernard Lag- 
calles, when Mrs. Green informed her that 
Dolly was leaving her in a fortnight, ‘“ What 
on earth for ?” 

He had long ago placed (on his brother. in- 
law's account) the sum for the passage in Mrs. 
Green's care. Really there was no occasion to 
inform him of Miss Mapleton’s movements, 
bat Bernard was a frequent visitor at 
the Dootor’s house, and sharp-sighted Mra, 
Fang always felt he took a great interest in 

Zz 
‘* You know she only came ont for a few 
months, and when Emily comes home, and I 
lose the children, I shall have no excuse for 
keeping Dolly!" 

“And so Emily is coming homes! Is she 
quite strong again?” 

He had known Mies Lawson since the days 
when she wore socks and pinafores, she was 
only six-and-twenty now. Oaxace upon a time 
Mrs. Green had rather hoped her daughter 
might be Bernard’s wife. 

Her hope had been a fleeting one, for she 
had long since seen they were unsuited to one 
another, 

William Lawson was a far more natural 
match for imperious Emily. 

“ Bhe is perfectly well, and one of her hus- 
band's sisters is coming to live with me.” 

“Bhe won't like that. I should think it 
would be a relief to all parties if Miss Lawson 
picked up a husband on the voyage.” 

“I don't expect she will. She is a very 
plain girl. The Lawsons are not an attrac. 
tive family.” 

“ Where is Dolly?" he asked, rather irrel- 
evantly. 

* Oa the balony.” 

A very different Dolly from the pale, thin 
gir! who had left Leigh more than six months’ 
before. This Dolly the bloom of health, 
and her eyes beamed with happiness. 

‘“Miss Mapleton, what is this I hear? Mrs, 
Green declares you are going to England in 
& fortnight |" 


“A week and six days,’ corrected Dolly, 
quietly. “It ia quite true. And, Mr. 
i , I think I must be the most heart- 


leas girl in the world. Instead of being de. 
lighted to go home, I can’t help thinking how 
mach I shall miss all my African friends." 

“ Not so much as they will miss you, And 
are re going back to Leigh?" 

“For a little while, until I find another 
sitnation." 

“ Then you have made ? your mind to take 
one, you independent girl ? ' 

“I mast,” she sali, simply. “ It will be 
hard at first, after being so happy here, 
bat I must get used to it." 

“ Have you anything in view! " 


j 


“Not I shall look at the advertise. 
ments I home." 
“I know 


Lt ® situation that might salt 
you,” said Bernard, slowly; “at least, it is 
cag that will bo vacant always, anless you fill 


either unless you will accept my love, and let 
me try to make you happy !"’ 

“ Bat I——” ashe stopped abrupily. 

‘* You are fifteen years my junior,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but does that make it impossible for 
you to love me?” 

‘I did not mean that.” 

“* What then?" 

“You are rich and great, and I—am only 
Dolly.” 

“It is ‘only Dolly’ that I want.” 

“You don't understand,” she persisted. 
‘‘My father is very poor. We are the very 


shabbiest le in Leigh, and everyone would 
think you married th you,” 

‘* Have you quite finished your objections, 
dear ?”’ 

ba No. Bat——" 


‘Listen, There is but one obstacle I will 
admit. If you tell me you cannot love me, I 
will leave you in peace, and never speak of the 
subject again.” 

But Dolly did not tell him so; and a few 
minutes later, when Mrs. Green joined them, 
Bernard greeted her with,-— 

‘Congratulate me, my dear old friend ! 
This little girl has promised to be my wife!" 

“Desr me!" exclaimed Mrs. Green. 
“ Why ever didn’t you settle it sooner? Why, 
her is taken in the Russian.”’ 

Bernard smiled. 

‘I am my own master,"’ he said, cheerfally. 
“TI have nothing to do with the business, 
though it still bears my name. I will go 
home for a "a trip, Mrs. Green, and 
Dolly and I will both in the Russian.” 

And Dolly’s scruples were overruled. 
Bernard assured her his sisters had so long 
wished him to marry, that they would find 
no fault with his choice of a wife; also he 
declared that as her father had given hia 
sanction to her accepting any situation in 
the colony Mrs. Green thought suited to her, 
there could be no disobedience in taking the 
position of his wife. 

He set kind old Mrs. Green to work to 
choose a troussean. And then, one bright 
day in the beginning of the African winter, 
Dolly Mapleton changed her name, and took 
& new situation. ‘ 

“Hem!” gaid Captain Maitland, when he 
greeted Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles on board the 
Russian, I gee you found your description of 
your sister's companion didn't quite fit, sir!" 

“IT found her far more suited to be my 
companion than Mra, Danbar’s,” returned 
Bernard, cheerfully, ‘and we are going with 
you to England, Oa , for our honeymoon.” 

They spent two days at Cape Town, where 
Dolly renewed her acquaintance with Dora 
Ashley, and was introduced to a certain 
Master William Ashley, just then in the 
second week of his existence. 

From Dora, Mrs. Lascelles learned that 
Katy Vanritten was living in the country, 
Her husband had sold his house, retired from 
basiness, and settled on a ‘' farm " more than 
thirty miles from a town or village. Katy on 
an African farm! It seemed inoredible. 

“I was very sorry for her,” said Dora, 
gently, “Of course, she was wrong in 
marrying Mr. Vanritten; but I think he was 
too hard on her. She flirted, but he ought to 
have been prepared for that, Bat he was 
furiously jealous, and carried her off to this 
lonely farm, where she will see no one from 
one month's end to another bat himself and 
the servants.” 


Bat Bernard Lascelles charmed hig father 
in-law by his frank, genial manner, and whe, 
he caw Dolly's home, and realized better the 
privations of her youth, he felt he conld never 
do enough to flood the rest of her life with 
“ye 

ven ce Maple’ e “My " 
Leigh, felt happier for ah “4 
smile, and she rejoiced with happy tears, that 
her first-born had found so true a heart on 
— at nae . 
ernard’s kindness was not in w : 
he purchased the partnership of : fa 
London practice, and insisted on Walter 
and “for 


Mapleton’s sccept it, 1 
sake" the tard worked country Doctor ; 
not refuse. 


There is a comfortable house and 
income from the partnership, so brighter diya 
are surely in store for Dolly's mother; and 
perhaps in time to come, she will cease {o 
belong to the ead army of ‘' Marthag,” 

Neither of the Doctor's elder daughters lived 
with him in Desmond-square, for Lucy was 
married just before the family left Leigh; 
and she made a match as “good,” in 5 
worldly point of view, as her "a. She 
worship her husband, and he cherished 
her tenderly, and studied her happiness in all 
things, though ke could not give her the 
on ionate love he had poured out on his 

eart’s first choice fair, false, Katy Masterton, 

The Mastertons left Leigh Tack 
Mortimer and Lucy Mapleton were married; 
bat from friends in Africa, Dolly 
learned something of the after history of her 
quondam fellow voyager. 

Mr. Vanritten died two years after his 
second marriage. He lefé hia vast fortune to 
public charities, and directed his executors 
to offer his widow a free passage to England, 
and not a shilling beyond its cost. 

Weary and disappointed, Katy returned to 
be a burden on her mother's slender means, 
How mortified she must have been, when she 
heard — of the beauty and grace of 
young Mrs. Mortimer. How shame-faced 
and miserable, when once in a crowd she came 
fall-face with Lucy leaning on her husband's 
arm, 

Crooked ways don’t always prosper, a 
Katy has learned to her cost. She knows now 
she had better have listened to Dolly's 
counsel, 

Poor little Dolly! She went to Africa in 
search‘of health. She found there besides ki d 
friends, a happy home, and the most loving 
husband woman’s hearé could desire, while 
Bernard Lascelles always declares to this day 
that he owes his wife to Mans, Dosnins 
Caprice, 

(THE END.] 








“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 
—o— 


Anovt three years ago I was 
sauntering in Fitzroy-equare, and 

at Signor Fernando's stadio. I 

young artist busily at work upon the likeness 
of a lady in crayone, and after our first cor 
dial greeting, he returned to it, saying that he 
expected her that afternoon to examine bit 


i 





coloured 

Mrs. Danbar with another ocaprice had 

) pe pty 4 unexpectedly, eo Dolly 
y 


wast to have been, when she retarned to Leigh 
a bride. 


Lord and Lady Adair, to whom the news 
had been teleg:s from Lisbon, sent a very 
warm weloom> meet the happy palr at 


Spee oon | 
Mapleton, the news seemed 





I don't enderstand,” she , Howly, 
then her gase drooped beneath his geese, for 
something in bie glance told her what he 
“Peet te i, dear.” be cald, vely, “I 
believe I heave loved you ever day 
Tian! Fos fret in the saloon of the 
= 


Adele 10 seemed impossible. 


whose companion she look of 


1 soon became Interested in the growing 
wae the 


yeare 
because of ite singular repose, and the tender 

obastened suffering in the large, wide 
open 


* Pernando,” I eald, “ that le a very attree 
tive face.” 


“You shoald see the or of hh 
woman. Ab! she le an angel!” 

“1 am speaking of the mother, 1 thist 
her very lovely,” 

“fee bee the loveliness of completed 
weffering | ber face te & bietory a elle 
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“You speak like a lover.” making sunshine for themselves in the usual “Then money began to fail; we became 

«J gm one.” sitting- parlour, and I was asked by a servant embarrassed, and my brother refased ug all 

«Does she know it ‘a to see Mrs. Anstiss in her own room. farther help. When this took place there 
I followed her to a large upper chamber | was & bitter quarrel, My inheritance had 


“ shall tell her? I might as well love 


q 
ome bright particular star, and think to wed | luxuriously farnished, and she met me at the | been left in Bernard’s absolute direction and 


door. There was & little table spread before disposal, and Arthur began to doubt whether 


ga love and hope to wed Bertha Anstias. : 

she i Bernard Cope's heiress." the fire, and, as I do not pretend to be insen- | I had received my just rights. He talked of 

Eats rata anu ern | iden Teed Mt wep | peyote nr fn 
; . re e table appro- m on . 

= . bation. ; -” the little ohildren, who loved him so dearly, 


1 do not know what inflaence of the dreary | to speak to him. 
nervous haste. Presently I heard a | day or of the cosy room or of her own mind «At the end of five years we had to give up 
ruled her, but she was evidently inclined tor | housekeeping. In another year we found it 
confidential conversation, and from one impossi any longer to preserve even the 
; 4 omer Fs 1S into those pre- | ontward semblance of our , ae state, and 

‘ 8 g nal mai . Arthur said we must go to on. 

bald ih open fOr TRS “olothed in black silk, | Ae tbe twilight deepened we became more | _*\ Even then, bee "been patient and belp- 
anything excepting a little foam | and more earnest and solemn, and I was/ fol, I might have paved myself and my 
of rich white lace and the dall tter of some | scarcely astonished when, after some pre- | husband, but, though I promised much and 
: younger on # drees | liminary remarks, she told me her story. She | he promised much, 1 could not subdue myselt 


The 
in whieh violes and cream colour were | said,— to conquer his weakness by the humility of 
p ise «| was born in Cambridge, of an old and costae f 


he face of the elder love. 
rich family. Ido not remember my mother,| “We left Cambridge clandestinely; no 
ber also died when I was very | friend wished us ‘Godspeed,’ and my 
‘who unsuspect- | young, leaving me and my fortune to the oare | brother was still unreconciled. The little 
into womanhood. The | of my half-brother, Bernard Cope. He was | money we had soon evaporated; we passed 
nearly white; the | much older than I was, and, with loving and | from one to another, always sinking a little 
a + ai frame to & little | honest integrity, he strove to be both father | lower, antil at length a day came when we had 
of exquisite beauty. and brother to me. neither money nor home—unless I could have 
wonder, when I saw the girl, that «* We loved each other dearly, and nothing | made a home in the miserable empty room 
should feel utterly h regard | darkened our affection, until I met and loved | which was now the flotsam of a wrecked life. 
Bat before their visit was over I | Arthur Anstiss, You see how handsome he is “TI did not lack the energy and the ability 
my opinion. I noticed Bertha’s | even yet; judge, then, what he was twenty- | to have done this, but I lacked the will. I sas 
at the handsome artist, and her | four years ago. That he was extravagant did 
sive blashes whenever Fer- | not alarm me. I thought myself able to con- 
imminous eyes met hers. I saw, in trol and reform all the weak points in his | children or the and promises of my 
was jast as much in love as he character; and the fact that I was largely | husband. For he vowed, even then, he would 
all the two hearts wanted was | right in this supposition has been one of the | abandon all his evil ways and work hard, it I 
intelligence to introduce them to bitterest drops in my cup of punishment and | would trust him once more. 
+= “I can see him yet aa he stood humbly be- 
« For his nature was so noble, so responsive | fore me. I jast raised my eyes and glanced 
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i; 
i 
2 
tj 
: 
: 
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; 
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af 
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pasERESEce 
peri 


a. ae Mere rand artietis | to good f a higher | scorn 
ond a cert mental an stic good, so eager for some purer an er incredulously at him. 
arms y, our acquaintance did not ripen pleasures than those which were dolading eat “ = > ata one out, mt did not return. 
quickly. The winter passed, and the summer | destroying him, that I am quite sure, I | rate at night, a note was brought me. It was 
gent one hither and another thither. I went | trasted to Heaven and to my own highest | arthur’s last word of regretandfarewell. He 
to the seaside, Mrs. Anstiss and Bertha to | instincts, I might have raised him even to his | pegged my forgiveness for his share of our 
Matlock; and being in town for a day in Joly, | own high ideal. mistaken life, and, for the rest, he hoped I 
I found that Fernando also had gone away.| ‘But we were no sooner married than | wonld go back to my brother Bernard, to 
Under sch circumstances, many pleasant | trouble began. It was my fault. I was exact- | whom, he said, he had written in my behalf. 
friendships are dropped and never gathered | ing to = ridiculous degree, jealous of every “That was all, Iwas really ill now—fell 
together again; and I was almost in this | moment of Arthur's time, and would not | trom one long faint into anather; and in the 
danger with regard to the artist and the | suffer him to be absent from my side an hour | midst of my anguish Bertha came wailing 
Anstise’s, The tact was, I was going to be | in peace. Love soon frets at such authori- | into the world. 
married, and my mind was fall of my own tative restraint: quarrels and reconciliations “For a long time I was quite dependent 
love affairs, with the attendant cares of followed each other quickly; and then, alas! on the ity nh charity of my poor neigh- 
upholstery and millinery. quarrels when we made no apologies, an bours ; Law when at length I was able to rise 
Bat one day, aa I stood in front of a shop, | which were not followed by reconciliations. @ look the world in the face again, I soaroely 
balancing a certain point about silks inmy| “The home which we had furnished with =~ w which way to tarn; for my ’ bad 
mind, a gentle hand touched me, and a plea- such promises of a happy and peacefal life ~ written pani and over. and no answer 
tu oie auld“ Good morning” at iwakly | Demers © “tara asd cowplaints, Ail abis | © Sn a and either teaching 
yasif we met but ye y: ations, and complaints. 8 i 3 
I: was Mrs, Anstiss; yes, it was she, though in such little things that I am ashamed eF sowing was my ws ass 
I might have passed her twenty times and | to recall them: He was five minutes later 
not known her, so tly wae she changed. than his promise ; he met an old friend and 
She looked as if ten years had dropped | went to dine with him; he forgot some com- 
away from her life, and had that indescribable | pliment, or gave it pettiehly when pettishly 
air about her tolles which says, ‘I dress for reminded of the omission ; he neglected some 
love, and not alone for fashion." slight commission—such trifles as these were 
Another astonishment awaited me. A | the beguaning of of misery.” 
handsome man, who might be fifty years of * Bach li 
age, ceased some directions to the 
coschman, and approached us. Mrs. Anstiss 


i 


school. I only got ® bare pittance for six 
hours’ labour a day, and had to give that up 
when little Arthar and Alice took the scarlet 


ever. 

And they died?” I asked. 

“Both died within twelve hours of each 
other, and even little Bertha was long ill. 
all those long hours, when I stood thinking 
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Mr. John Mortimer, he ia ia a large Orm 
ear Darban, Lloret and Peestbury's. 
‘ T bave met bic, a capital fellow, and he 


actually believea Miea Masterton ia coming on 
by thie ship to be hie wife?" 

‘ Yes, Bhe had a telegram from him on 
Friday, welooming ber to Africa." 

“ Well,’ and the captain’a tone was fall of 
indignation, ‘‘ I don't think he has had much 
loss. I never heard of sach heartless coquetry 
in my life, and iv’s too late to telegraph now ; 
but she moment we get to Port Elizabeth, I'll 
wire him she news. He shan’s have the 
mortifivation of coming down to meet the 
ship, and hearing the news from the first 
person he meets on board. The girl ought to 
be ashamed of hereelf! ’’ 

It was as he said ‘too late."’ Already the 
Russian Was moving ont of dock, and the 
captain, who had lingered longer than he 
bad intended with Dolly, hastened to take his 
place on the bridge. 

There was no mistake. When they reached 
Port Elizabeth, Dolly received a telegram, 
which did not raise her opinion of her girl- 
hood’s friend. 

‘‘ Married this morning! Will write fully 
to Durban. I depend on your not trying to 
prejudice the people at Leigh !”’ 

Dolly thought sadly, that a more heartless 
message she had never read, sg to her trying 
tO prejudice people against Mrs. Vanritten, 
her one desire was not to mention the miser- 
able episode at all. Ail her sympathies were 
with Jack Mortimer, nos with the girl who 
bad sold herself for ten thoucand a-year ! 


ee ee 


CHAPTER IY. 


A TatL, handsome man sat smoking on his 
verandah. He was thirty-five, and a 
bachelor. He conid have married yearg 
before, 60 far a3 the means to support a wife, 
or the chance of a lady’s accepting went; but 
Bernard Lascelles had never been in love, 
He had a very fastidious taste, and a very 
bigh ideal of women. 

In the twelve years he had spent in Africa, 
be had never once met a girl who satisfied 
these. His life was lonely, had he had to face 
the prospect that it would be lonelier still ag 
he grew older, he would have preferred things 
ag they were, to rushing into matrimony with 
any of the colonial belles, who amiled on him. 

Although he eat so calmly poffing at his 
pipe, he was really in a towering indignation. 
Young Mortimer was a friend and protééc of 
his. He had known the cause which had 
brought him to Natal, he had helped him 
liberally in his career, and sympathised with 
him warmly, when his prospects were bright 
enough to summon hia lady love to share 
them ; and now she had tarned a ¢raitress, 
— had actually jilted Jack at the eleventh 

our, 

“The woman must be a fiend,” declared 
Mr. Lascelles. ‘Why, she hasn't even 
troubled herself to write to him; but for the 
charity of Captain Maitland, he'd have 
been left to glean the newa from the public 
paper, or if he forgot to glanoe at the mar- 
riages, he might actually have gone on board 
the Russian and learned the news there from 
& perfect stranger. I oall it infamous!” 

Bat Bernard was generous, almost to a 
fault; and he could not refuse John Mortimer 
& request. Ji was in vain Bertram assured 
tke poor fellow he had had a lacky escape and 
other truisme, 

Mortimer had but one desire to hear from 
some one how the ruin of hia hopes had coms 
about, and who and what manner of man had 
robbed him of hia fiancée 

“I met a Vanritten once at Capetown,” he 
said thoughtfally, ‘bat he was a married 
man, and turned fifty! Laacelles, if you 
won't do this for me I must go myself, though 
& jilted lover is usually an object for scant 
sympathy, I want to know who stole Katy 
from me, and whether their treachery was 











—— —_—— 








carefally planned, or the result of a moment's | bat 1 bave no relations I oan ask to Sake her 


overwhelming temptation.” 

* No man worth his walt would be tempted 
into marrying a girl whose wedding day with 
some one else wae actually fixed.” 

‘* Bat you'll do this for me?" 

“Til do it,” grambled Lascelles, ‘“ bat 
Mortimer, you mast try and cheer up. I've 
lost the Danbara, you know, Jast think how 
wretched and forlorn I ehall be if you give 
way to moping!" 

“IT shall not mope. How long will Mrz, 
Deonbar be away?” 

‘*Toere’s no gaying. Louie's caprices are 
without end. If you'll believe me, Jack, she 
actually didn’s write to any of her friends in 
England. She said she wanted to give them 
& pleasant surprise,” 

‘I thought she had written to her sister to 
send her a companion ?”’ 

“So she had! Just five weeks before she 
sailed. I suggested she and the companion 
would cross each other on the road, 1 mean 
the ocean; but she declared John should cable 
to her sister not to send the young lady. I only 
hope it was John who undertook to cable, for 
if he left it to Louie it’s ten to one she forgot 
all about it, and he was desperately seedy at 
the last, poor old fellow !’’ ; 

‘I like your brother-in-law!” 

‘John’s good all round,’’ was the prompt 
reply; [ only wish that this voyage may cet 
him up again; he’s a man the colony can iil 
afford to lose,"’ 

** And you'll do my favour, Lascelles! You'll 
run down and see the Captain of the Russian 
for me?” 

‘‘ I will, but it’s under protest, Jack.” 

Mr. Lascelles did not hurry himself; he 
puessed the Captain would be too busy as the 
first moment of landing to give him much 
time. Moat of the passengers had left the 
ship when he reached her, and asked for a few 
moment's conversation with Captain Maié- 
land, whom he had often met before. 

‘Oh! Mr. Lascelles, delighted to ses you. 
You have come from your sister of course; 
my little charge is getting dreadfully anxious 
that Mrs. Dunbar has not sent.” 

‘‘Mrs. Danbar sailed last week for England. 
What on earth do you mean, captain?” 

‘Why I've got on board as nice a girl as 
you'd meet in a day’s journey; she came out 
ag Mre. Danbar's companion, and of course I 
thought she meant your sister.” 

‘She probably did,” said Lascelles gravely. 
‘It’s a bad business. Louie had written 
home for them to send her ont a companion 
before her hueband was taken ill; the doctors 
all ordered a sea voyage for him, and they 
sailed very hurriedly. I told her myeelf she 
must cable to stop the companion, and I 
understood her to say she had done so.” 

‘*She must have forgotten is! Even if the 
cable had reached England after we started, 
it might have been rewired to us at one of the 
ports we stopped at!’ 

* T expect she forgot it,” admitted Lascelles 
gravely; ‘‘and you say the young woman's 
actually on board, *, What.on_ earth am I to 
do with her?” 

“When I saw you I hoped you were Mrs. 
Dunbar’s envoy !” 

‘Nothing of the kind. I am poor Mor. 
timer’s |” 

‘‘ Ah! that's a bad business!” 

‘' Hia heart is set on particulars; in fact I 
am here to ask for them. If I had refused he 
would have come himself !”’ 

“Tl tell you all I know,” and the captain 
did s0; ‘‘ but Miss Mapleton might be able to 
Say more, she and Miss Masterton were 
travelling together, they came from the same 
place, and were sworn friends.” 

‘Who in the world is Misa Mapleton?" 

‘I thought I had told you her name before ; 
she is—I mean rather she hoped to be Mrs, 

Danbar’s companion,” 

Bernard Lascelles fairly groaned. 

“What in the world am I to do with her, 
it’s ho fault of her's that Louie forgot to cable. 


: I can’t well send her baok by the next steamer, 





ia.” 

The captain looked puzaled., rs 

‘ Lebould say seni her to come respectable 
boarding-bouse, and thea ack her own wishes. 
1 fancy from the father's manner (be brought 
the girls on board) they're as poor as cbharoh 
mice, and he thought his daughter's fortune 
made by coming to Africa. She is not given 
to talking about herself, and though I felt 
pretty eure she was going to some sitastion, it 
was only this morning I discovered’ the was 
Mrs. Danbar’s companion.” 

‘* Jaat like the usual ran of compsvuions, | 
suppose ; epectacies, strong mind and rusty 
clothes !’’ 

**IT am noi sure that your desoription fits 
her exactly,” caid Captain Maitland, who had 
some sense of humour. ‘She has been very 
popular on board, especially with the elderly 
ladies. I rather like her myseif.” 

Mr. Lascelles groaned, 

‘*T shall take her to Stnrt’s Hotel, frank her 
expenses there for a month, and then pay her 
passage back to England; she can’é call me 
mean then, and the Danbars and I can settle 
acccunts later on.” 

* She is a very nice girl!" 

‘So you said before,” returned Lascelles, 
drily. “I can’t forges that by your own 
showing she is the intimate friend of Mra. 
Vanriiten, the falsest woman I ever heard 
of!” 

‘t Well, come and be introduced to ker." 

Companions nos being gensral in South 
Africa, Mr. Lascelles had no personal experi. 
ence of the species. 

He had expected a tall, angular female in 
long limp skirt, with a gaunt face and (prob- 
ably) sausage curls. 

The Oaptain led the way below where, in the 
deserted salcon, sat a young girl, tastefally 
dressed in blue serge, her grey eyes had a sad 
and troubled look, bat ‘her face seemed to 
Bernard Lascelles the sweetest he had ever 
seen. 

‘‘Now, Mies Mapleton,’ said the Captain, 
cheerfaily, ‘‘ your suspense is ended. Here's 
Mr. Lascelles, Mrs. Danbar’s own brother, 
come to carry you off, luggage and all. He'll 
explain to you a gteat deal better than I can 
why his sister has been £o dilatory in sending 
for you.” 

But when Dolly had nervously taken Mr, 
Lascelles’ hand, and the Captain had Jefs then 
alone together, Bernard found the explanation 
about as difficult as any task he had ever 
attempted. 

Miss Mapleton was so different from what 
he had expested. She seemed a perfec’ child. 
How in the world was he to leave her in a 
colonial hotel or bosrding-house. 

“T have it,” he thought at last, with a sigh 
of relief. “There's Mra.Green. I wonder I 
never thought of her before.” 

Mrs. Green was the wife of the Docior, at 
whose bidding Mr. Danbar had lefé the colony. 
A kind, motherly woman, and a great friend 
of Bernard's. She was English herself, and 
always welcomed those who came from the 
old country with warmth, while Bernard war 
sufficiently intimate with her to be able tc 
offer to defray any expense Dully might put 
her to, 

“The fact is, Misa Mapleton,” he said, 
cheerfully, “there's been & mistake. Mr. 
Danbar was £0 ill he had to go home at a few 
days’ notics, My siater meant to cable the 
news and stop your journey, bat she is not at 
all practical, and—she forgot it.’’ 

Dolly looked like a little white ghost. Mr. 
Lascelles pitied her dieappointment even while 
he tried to speak cheerfally. a 

‘She lefé me to make all arrangements, 
he said, with @ slight disregard of the trath; 
‘and there’s a great friend of ours who will 
be delighted to have you as a guest and show 
you the lions, and then when you are tired of 
the colony you must let me know.” 

Dolly blushed, : 

“I am very sorry,” she said, simply. 
‘Father hoped I should be away at less) 
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three months, Do you think, Mr, Laeoelles, 

1 conld find a situation here for a short 

time?” 

“ T haven't an idea,” replied Bernard; “ bat 
Mrs, Green will know. She's a dear old lady, 
and has lived here for over forty years.’’ 

Dolly was left alone in the pretiy foreign- 
looking drawing-room for qnite twenty 
minates, while Mr, Lascelles ‘explained ” 
things to the Doctor's wife. Mrs, Green did 
not fail him. 

“\] see,” she said, with a smile, “it's jast 
one of Mra. Danbar's caprices; but the poor 
girl ought not to suffer. Now, as it happens, 
I have my little grandchildren staying with 
me for three months. I shall tell Miss Maple- 
ton if she will hear them read every day, and 
give them a music lesson now and then I 
shall be delighted to keep her as long ag she 
likes. She will feel more comfortable if she 
thinks she is of some use, poor child.” 

“That's jast what she looks like,’ said 
Lascelles, quietly, ‘'a perfect child.” 

Dolly's fears fled when ahe saw Mra, Green, 
and heard her kind, motherly voice. 

“T should have advertised next week," the 
Doctor's wife assured her, “forthis is bat a 
doll houses for children, and they want a 
younger facs than their grandmother's about 
them, I can't give you sucha lnxurious home 
as Mrs, Danbar’s, my dear; but if you like 
to stay with me I will try and make you 
happy. Mr. Lascelles here will go bail for 
me that I won’s overtax your strength,” 

So it was settled. The Doctor approved of 
the echeme, and declared that years ago he 
had been at college with a Mr. Mapleton, who 
must have been Dolly’s grandfather. 

The two small children lost their hearts to 
their new friend at once, and Bernard took hia 
leave, feeling he had found a very comfortable 
way out of @ difficulty, though Mrs, Green's 
parting words hardly pleased him. 

“She is a dear little thing, Mr. Lascelles, 
and I shouldn't wonder if she never went back 
io England atall. With all the young men 
we know I should think there’d ba one sharp 
enough to see whata nice little wife she would 
make |" 

Bernard found Jack Mortimer waiting for 
him when he got home, 

“Well,” esid the young man, dejectedly, 
did you hear anything ? ” 

“‘T hear that your rival is past fifty, a 
widower, and of Dutch deacent. Everyone on 
board prophesied from the first it would be a 
match, for Miss Masterton had kept her en. 
gagement to you a profound eecret!"” 

“ Why, it's the fellow I met in Cape Town, 
and he’s old enough to be her father !’” 

“Bat he has ten thousand a year!” 

“lt she had only waited,” said the young 
man, bitterly. ‘If she had waited jaet one 
week, it would have been so different.” 

. “My dear fellow,” said Bernard, simply, 

she wanted money. I don’t doubt yon will 
bes rich man some day; but you couldn't get 
together a fortune like Vanritten’s in a year, 
much less a week |” 

“T have it now!" ; 

At fires Mr. Lascelles thought that trouble 
had affected the young man’s brain, and he 
Was going mad, but one look at the calm, 
sad face contradicted this idea, even before 
Jack said, hoarsely,— 

‘ Read this!” and-pué a letter into his hands. 

Tt was from one of the leading lawyers in 
the colony, and briefly informed Jack that 
their English agents had writien to them to 
trace out Mr, John Mortimer, and inform him 
that by the will of his anole, lately deceased, 

© came into an estate in Surrey and an in- 
— of ten thousand a year, By a cruel 
teak of fate it was the Russian which brought 
- this news. If Katy Masterton had had an 
dea of the secrets of the mail bags she would 
a true to her troth. 

you are sure,” asked Bernard, slight! 
bewildered, ‘there is no mistake?" seit 
U None at all, I remember hearing about 
ccle James ectly, He quarrelled with 


never took avy notice of him since. lle re 
tarne] the letter I wrote to announce his 
brother's death anopened. He wata bachelor, 
but we always heard he had adopted one of 
my consine as his heir." 

‘* And you'll be going home, I euppore ! 

“As goon ag ever the firm can spare me | 
shall sail,” 

‘* Bat won't it be worse for you to lead an 
idle lite?’ asked the other, donbtfully. ‘ After 
such a blow as you have had hard work is the 
best remedy!” 

** Aye, but not here,” gaid the young man, 
bitterly. ‘Not here, where everything re. 
minds me cf my blighted hopes, and I pass 
the honse I hoped would be my married home 
every day. Mr. Lascelles, if this hadn't 
happened I believe I should have gone cff to 
the goldfields. I simply couldn’s have stayed 
on here where every one knew what I had 
gone through.” 

‘'T don’t expeot the firm will make much 
difficulty. You know they had planned for 
you to have a holiday on your marriage, and 
it will only be a longer one.” 

“ Aye! did you see Miss Mapleton ?"” 

‘Ot course I saw her. I had to break the 
news of my sister’s absence to her. Were 
she and Miss Masterton great friends?” 

‘* Katy was very kind to her. Dr. Mapleton 
has an enormous family, and was as poor as & 
church mouse. I suppose Dolly is grown up 
now. She used to be & thin, sad-faced girl 
with big eyes.” 

“TI don’t think she looks sad now. The rest 
of the desoription fits.” 

“ And what have you done with her?" 

“Taken her to Mrs. Green!" and he ex- 
plained the arrangement made with that kind 
old lady. 

‘‘ How different it has all turned ont," said 
Jack, half dreamily. ‘When I first heard 
the two girla were comng out together, I 
thought how nice it would be for Katy to have 
a friend in the colony. And now Katy isin 
Cape Town I am going to Eogland, and little 
Miss Mapleton is the only person from Leigh 
left here.” 

‘IT hope the news of your good fortune will 
reach Mrs. Vanritten.” 

“ What does it matter?” 

But as the colonial newspapers delight in 
romantio personal histories, the fact of Jack 
Mortimer’s es a& wealthy landowner 
was widely chronicled. It lost nothing in the 
telling; in fact, one journal alluded to “our 
friend’s princely home in England’; and ag 
this report was copied into other papers, Mrs. 
Vanritten would certainly hear of the change 
in Jack's fortune, 


— 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tuat Lord and Lady Adair were indignant 
when Mrs. Dunbar came home and confessed 
the little affair of her companion had “ slipped 
her memory” goes without saying; bat Ber- 
nard Lascelles, who guessed @ little of what 
Dolly’s parents would feel, cabled to Dr. 
Mapleton the very day he made the arrange- 
ment with his kind old friend : 

‘t Miss Mapleton in comfortable home, with 
friends.” 

And this message did much to eace the 
surgeon’s mind until he could hear from his 
daughter. 

Dolly’s final letter was characteristic. She 
never mentioned Katy Masterton. She passed 
over Mrs. Dunbar’a strange lack of courtesy, 
but she told her father she was delighted with 
Natal, that Mrs, Green was as kind to her as 
if she had been her own daughter, and the 
children were dear little things whom it was 
a pleasure to be with. 

‘If you do not mind,” concladed Dolly, 
‘‘ Mrs, Green would like me to stay with her 
until her daughter comes outin May. AndI 
am so happy here. I hope you will consent, 
I do not think the Green's are very rich ; but 





it ia far more like home to be with them than 





tmy father on the occasion of hia marriage, and 


to live ina grand house like Mrs. Danbar’s.” 


Mr. Danbar, who wae mach distressed at bik 
wife s carcleesuesr, insisted on paying L ye 
journey home, and op tendering & chegsce for 


& quarter's salary; #0, taken alsogetber, toc 
roiatake made no pecaniary difierenee to her 


| and Lady Adaie felt ebe wae probably, ae ebe 


said, far happier ic ber present hore, 

Mrs. Masterton was ready to tear ber hair 
when she heard of her daughter's conduct, 
At first she had been ready to defend liaty 
through thick and thin, and to adore ber un- 
known son. in-law. Bat when the newa recorded 
here of Jack's change of fortune, when be 
actaally came home and took his place as an 
Lioglish landowner ahe was intensely mortiiic?, 
Katy might have been a great lady at home, 
with an adoring husband andample wealth. Sac 
had married instead a rough colonial merchant 
old enough to ba ker father, and put it in his 
power to reproach her with accepting him for 
his money. Sie bad no settlements, no pin- 
money, no certain prospects. In the present 
she was obliged to atk Mr. Vanritten for every 
penny, even for the stamps forher letters. In 
the fature if she displeased him she might be 
lets a penniless widow. She had played her 
cards well and craftily. Bot she had lost. 
Better far io have listened to poor little 
Dolly's entreaties and to have kep’ her faith. 

And Dolly ? 

Three months in the genial warmth of a 
southern colony quite restored her health and 
strength, while she became so much at home 
in the Doctor's family that Mrs. Green often 
deolared she could not think what they had 
done without her, 

The children loved her. Their grandmother 
petted her, The many friends, who visited 
at the house, made much of the gentle English 
girl, and Dolly declared, laughing, it was much 
more like being & ‘' visitor” than earning her 
own living. 

“ You can’s think how differert it wasiz 
London,” she said, one day, to Mrs. Greene, 
“they always seemed to think I was likes 
servant, and I never dared to ray how tired I 
was, When at last I came home, I felt just 
worn out.” 

Mrs. Green smiled. 

‘You must never take & situation of ihat 
sors again, my dear. You sre not strong 
— for it, You sre out out for a home 
i ‘6 ” 

“Bot we can’t all stay at home,” Mra, 
Green," said Dolly, gently, ‘father is not at 
all well off, and I bave sight sisters!” 

‘s All the better if they are like you,” replied 
her hostess, ‘I should like to havea voice 
in choosing your next situation, Dolly ; bat I 
don't mean you to Isave us jast yes!” 

Bat Mra. Lawson was coming out in Jano 
and bringing a sister of her husband’s to live 
with her, and ‘look after” the little girls. 

Dolly’s work in Mrs. Green's family would 
be gone when the children left their grand- 
mother; besides, the girl fancied (more from 
an acutely keen perception than from any 
direct information) that the mother of her 
little pupils did not quite approve of the kind- 
ness shown her in her present home. 

Mrs. Lawson fancied her parents made “' toc 
much "of the young stranger, and Dolly feit 
that it would be as well if che left Mrs. 
Green’s before the real daughter of the honze 
returned, 

She was right. Mre. Lawson had written 
in very plain terms to her mother. 

“JT am very glad Miss Mapleton has been 
£0 useful, but there is no occasion to keep her 
any longer. Willinsists on his sister living 
with ue, And we can’t afford to keep her un: 
less ehe makes hercelf useful. Then I want 
to find her a husband, and if thia ‘Dolly’ 
is as pretty as you say she will be in Mary’s 
way.” 

Good Mra, Green did not particularly 
admire her daughter's sentiments, but she 
knew Mr, Lawson had ceveral relations in 
needy circumstances, and no doubt it would be 
a help to get one of his sisters established in 
life. Still, she did not like the idea of parting 
from Dolly, and she shrank from the task of 
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~ ore that their arrangement must shortly 
end, 


Dolly's inate tact gaved her this. Very 
warmly did the girl thank her kind friend for 
all her goodness, and very simply she took it 
as & matter of course that her own deparsare 
should precede Mrs, Lawson's arrival. 

‘‘T think a stranger would be so in the way 
when relations meet after a long separation,” 
she said, quietly, ‘and Iam quite well now. 
I shall be able to set to work again when I go 
home, but I shnill never forget these three 
montha in Africa, you have made me so 
happy!” 

‘‘Going away!" exclaimed Bernard Las- 
o3slles, when Mrs. Green informed her that 
Dolly was leaving her in a fortnight. ‘‘ What 
on earth for ?”’ 

He had long ago placed (on his brother.in- 
law's account) the sum for the passage in Mrs. 
Green's care. Really there was no occasion to 
inform him of Miss Mapleton’s movements, 
bat Barnard was a v frequent visitor at 
the Dootor’s house, and sharp-sighted Mrs. 
ye always felt he took a great interest in 

ally. 

“You know she only came ont for a few 
months, and when Emily comes home, and I 
lose the children, I shall have no exouse for 
keeping Dolly!" 

* And so Emily is coming home! Is she 
qnite strong again?” 

He had known Miss Lawson since the days 
when she wore socks and pinafores, she was 
only six-and-twenty now. Once upon a time 
Mrs. Green had rather hoped her daughter 
might be Bernard’s wife. 

Her hope had been a fleeting one, for she 
had long since seen they were unsuited to one 
another. 

William Lawson was a far more natural 
match for imperious Emily. 

‘“* Bhe is perfeotly well, and one of her hus- 
band's sisters is coming to live with me.” 

‘She won't like that. I should think is 
would bea relief to all parties if Miss Lawson 
picked up a husband on the voyage.” 

“T don’t expect she will. She is a very 
plain girl. Tae Lawsons are not an attrac. 
tive family,” 

** Where is Dolly?" he asked, rather irrel- 
evantly. 

* Oa the balony.” . 

A very different Dolly from the pale, thin 
gir! who had left Leigh more than six months’ 
before. This Dolly had the bloom of health, 
and her eyes beamed with happiness. 

‘Miss Mapleton, what is this I hear? Mrs. 
Geeen declares you are going to England in 
& fortnight!" 

‘‘A week and six days,'’ corrected Dolly, 
quietly. “It ia quite true. And, Mr, 
Lascelles, I think I must be the most heart- 
les3 girl in the world. Instead of being de- 
lighted to go home, I can’t help thinking how 
mach I shall miss all my African friends.” 

** Not so much as they will miss you, And 
are you going back to Leigh?" 

“For a little while, until I find another 
eisaation.” 

‘Then you have made up your mind to take 
one, you independent girl?” 

“I must,” she saii, simply. ‘ It will be 
very hard at first, aftzr being so happy here, 
bot I must get used to it.” 

*' Have you anything in view?” 

“Not yet. I shall look at the advertise. 
ments when I get home.” 

“I know of a situation that might suit 
you,” said Bernard, slowly; “at least, it ia 
= that will be vacant always, unless you fill 


“I don’t understand," she began, slowly, 
then her gaze drooped beneath his gaze, for 
something in his glance told her what he 
meant, 

‘‘Toat is it, dear,” he said, gravely, ‘I 
believe I have loved you ever since the day 
when I saw you first in the saloon of the 
Rvss‘an. I never thought of a home or a wife, 
Doliy, until I met you. I shall never have 


either unless you will accept my love, and let 
me try to make you happy!” 

‘‘ Bat I——” she stopped abruptly. 

‘You are fifteen years my junior,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘ but does that make it impossible for 
you to love me?”’ 

“I did not mean that.” 

“ What then?" 

“You are rich and great, and I—am only 
Dolly.” 

“It is ‘only Dolly’ that I want.” 

‘You don't understand,” she persisted. 
‘My father ig very poor. We are the v 
shabbiest people in Leigh, and everyone woul 
think you had married beneath you.” 

‘* Have you quite finished your objections, 
dear?"’ 

“No. Bat——" 

‘‘ Listen. There is but one obstacle I will 
admit. If you tell me you cannot love me, I 
will leave you in peace, and never speak of the 
subject again.” 

Bat Dolly did not tell him so; and a few 
minutes later, when Mrs, Green joined them, 
Bernard greeted her with — 

‘Congratulate me, my dear old friend ! 
This little girl has promised to be my wife!" 

‘Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Green. 
“ Way ever didn’t you settle it sooner? Why, 
her passage is taken in the Russian.” 

Bernard smiled. 

‘*l am my own master,” he said, cheerfally. 
“T have nothing to do with the business, 
though it still bears my name. I will go 
home for a year’s trip, Mrs. Green, and 
Dolly and I will both sail in the Russian.” 

And Dolly’s scraples were overruled. 
Bernard assured her his sisters had so long 
wished him to marry, that they would find 
no fault with his choice of a wife; also he 
declared that as her father had given his 
sanction to her accepting any situation in 
the colony Mrs, Green thought suited to her, 
there could be no disobedience in taking the 
position of his wife. 

He set kind old Mrs. Green to work to 
choose a trousseau. And then, one bright 
day in the beginning of the African winter, 
Dolly Mapleton changed her name, and took 
& new situation. 

“Hem!” gaid Captain Maitland, when he 
greeted Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles on board the 
Russian, I see you found your description of 
your sister's companion didn’t quite fit, sir!” 

**I found her far more suited to be my 
companion than Mrs. Danbar’s,” returned 
Bernard, cheerfully, ‘and we are going with 
you to England, Captain, for our honeymoon.” 

They spent two days at Cape Town, where 
Dolly renewed her acquaintance with Dora 
Ashley, and was introduced to a certain 
Master William Ashley, just then in the 
second week of his existence. 

From Dora, Mra. Lascelles learned that 
Katy Vanritten was living in the country, 
Her husband had sold his house, retired from 
basiness, and settled on a “' farm” more than 

thirty miles from a town or village. Katy on 
an African farm! It seemed incredible. 

“I was very sorry for her,” said Dora, 
gently. ‘Of course, she was wrong in 
marrying Mr. Vanritten ; but I think he was 
too hard on her. She flirted, but he ought to 
have been prepared for that, Bat he was 
fariously jealous, and carried her off to this 
lonely farm, where she will see no one from 
one month's end to another but himself and 
the coloured servante.” 

Mra. Danbar with another caprice had 
started for Natal very unexpectedly, so Dolly 
did not meet the Iady whose companion she 
by - have been, when she returned to Leigh 
a le. 

Lord and Lady Adair, to whom the news 
had been telegraphed from Lisbon, sent a very 
warm welcome to meet the happy pair at 
Southampton, and a pressing invitation to 
them to spend some time at Leigh. 

As for Dr. Mapleton, the news seemed 
incredible to him. His little Dolly a great 





lady, and the sister-in-law of the Countess of 
Adsir; it seemed impossible. 


—— 


Bat Bernard Lascelles charmed his father. 
in-law by his frank, genial manner, and when 
he raw Doliy’s home, and realized better the 
privations of her youth, he felt he could never 
do enough to flood the rest of her life with 
sunshine. 

Even Alice Mapleton the ‘ Martha" g} 
Leigh, felt happier for Bernard’s ch 
smile, and she rejoiced with happy tears, tha; 
her first-born had found so true a heart on 
which to lean. 

Bernard's kindness was not in word on'y, 
he purchased the partnership of a first-rate 
London practice, and insisted on Walter 
Mapleton's accepting it, and ‘for Dolly’s 
sake'’ the hard-worked country Doctor did 
not refuse. 

There is a comfortable house and sn ample 
income from the partnership, so brighter days 
are surely in store for Dolly's mother; and 
ora in time to come, she will cease to 

ong to the ead army of ‘‘ Marthas,"” 

Neither of the Dootor’s elder daughters lived 
with him in Desmond-square, for Lucy was 


and she made a match as “good,” in 4 
worldly point of view, as her sister's. She 
worship her husband, and he cherished 
her tenderly, and studied her happiness in all 
things, though he could not give her the 

ssionate love he had poured out on his 
eart's first choice fair, false, Katy Masterton. 

The Mastertons left Leigh before Jack 
Mortimer and Lucy Mapleton were married; 
bat from friends in Africa, Dolly Lasoelle: 
learned something of the after history of her 
quondam fellow voyager. 

Mr. Vanritten died two years after his 
second marriage. He left his vast fortune to 
public charities, and directed his executor: 
to offer his widow a free passage to England, 
and not a shilling beyond its coat. 

Weary and disappointed, Katy returned to 
be a burden on her mother's slender means, 
How mortified she must have been, when sha 
heard reports of the beauty and grace of 
young Mrs. Mortimer. How shame.faced 
and miserable, when once in a crowd she came 
full-face with Lucy leaning on her husband's 
arm. 

Crooked ways don’t always prosper, as 
Katy has learned to her cost. She knows now 
she had better have listened to Dolly's 
counsel, 

Poor little Dolly! She went to Africa in 
search‘of health. She found there besides ki: d 
friends, a happy home, and the most loving 
husband woman’s heart could desire, whils 
Bernard Lascelles always declares to thia day 
that he owes his wife to Mrs, Dossins 
Caprice, 

[THE END.] 








“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 
—o— 


Anovt three years ago I was one day 
sauntering in Fitzroy-equare, and stepped in 
at Signor Fernando's studio. I found the 
young artist busily at work upon the likenes? 
of a lady in crayone, and after our first cor- 
dial greeting, he returned to it, saying that he 
expected her that afternoon to examine his 
progress. 

I soon became interested in the growing 
face, not bscause of ita beanty—for it was the 
face of a woman at least forty years old—but 
because of ita singular repose, and the tender 
look of chastened suffering in the large, wide- 


open es. 

“ Fernando,” I said, “ that is a very atiras- 
tive face.” 
“You should see the daughter of this 
woman. Ah! she is an angel!” 4 
“I am speaking of the mother. I think 
her very lovely." 
“She hag the loveliness of completed 
suffering; her face is a history, nota calen- 
dar; that is the secret of her attractiveness. 





| Her daughter is a living poem and picture.” 


married just before the family tets Leigh; 
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« You speak like a lover.” 

«Tam one.” 

‘Does she know it?” 

‘* Who shall tell her? I might as well love 
some brigh¢ particular star, and think to wed 
it, sa love and hope to wed Bertha Austiss. 

Bernard OCope’s heiress." 

And you are——” 

“J am a poor artist, I make about £700 

-year.” 
* Fre dropped his head, and went on with his 
workin nervous haste. Presently I heard a 
rustle of silk, a sweet low voice, and a little, 
rippling, musical laugh. Immediately Fer- 
nando was at the door, and bowing low, aa he 
held it open for the two ladies who entered. 

re ved by anyabing excepting a little foars 
anrelieved by an, & listle foam 
of rich white lace and the dull glitter of some 
jes ornaments. The younger had on a drees 
in which pale violet and cream colour were 
exquisitely blended. The face of the elder 
waa the face of one who had soffered and con- 
quered; the face of the was the face 
of a sinless sorrowless child, who unsuspect- 
ingly had grown into womanhood. The 
mother’s hair was nearly white; the 
daughter's, ® pale golden frame to a little 
oval picture of exquisite beauty. 

1 did not wonder, when I saw the girl, that 
the artist should feel utterly hopeless in regard 
to his love, But before their visit was over I 
had changed my opinion, I noticed Bertha’s 
shy glances at the handsome artist, and her 
bright responsive blashes whenever Fer- 
nando’s luminous eyes met hers. I saw, in 
fact, that she was jast as much in love ag he 
waa, and that all the two hearts wanted was 
one flash of intelligence to introduce them to 
each osher, . 

I became a visitor at Mra. Anatisa’s house, 
but, beyond a certain mental and artistio 
sympathy, our acquaintance did not ripen 
quickly. The winter passed, and the summer 
sent one hither and another thither. I went 
to the seaside, Mrs. Anstiss and Bertha to 
Maslock; and being in town for a day in Jaly, 
I found that Fernando also had gone away. 
Under such circumstances, many pleasant 
friendships are dropped and never gathered 
together again; and I was almost in this 
danger with regard to the artist and the 
Anstisa’a, The fact was, I was going to be 
married, and my mind was fall of my own 
love affairs, with the attendant cares of 
upholstery and millinery. 

Bat one day, as Is in front of a shop, 
balancing @ certain point about silks in my 
mind, a gentle hand touched me, and a plea- 
sans voice said ‘Good morning,” as frankly 
and quietly as if we had met but yesterday. 
It was Mrs, Ansties; yes, it was she, though 
I might have passed her twenty times and 
not known her, so greatly was she changed. 

She looked as if ten years had dropped 
away from her life, and had that indescribable 
air about her toilets which says, ‘I dress for 
love, and not alone for fashion.” 

Auother astonishment awaited me. A 
handsome man, who might be fifty years of 
age, ceased giving some directions to the 
coachman, and approached us. Mrs. Anstiss 
introduced him to me as “ My husband,” and 
then, with a cordial invitation to call on them, 
she passed down the steps and into the wait- 
a | ——. me 

ig was not the end of my perplexity, for 

I was certain I bad seen Mr. Anstisa ha 

tay abd worryingly Sha {shew tite ty 

ngly Ww aside m 

own interests awhile, and tried to someniber 

when and where I had seen those pathetic 

eyes and that tall noble figure. Somehow my 

mind would connect them with Fernando's 

studio; but that, I soon concluded, was 

sheer nonsense. With the exception of a 

weadeniel ae — a few ragged 
ed. iD els 

ery men ne » I bad never met 

ered two or three days to elapse, and 

then went to call upon Mrs. NKnaties, t wage 

cold wet day, but Bertha and Fernando were 





making sunshine for themselves in the usual 
sitting-parlour, and I was asked by a servant 
to see Mra. Anstiss in her own room. 

I followed ber to a large upper chamber 
luxuriously farnished, and she met me at the 
door. There was a little table spread before 
the fire, and, as I do not pretend to be insen- 
= 4 hes + — if oe and 
cold c n, I re e table with appro- 
bation, " ” 

Ido not know what influence of the dreary 
day or of the cosy room or of her own mind 
ruled her, but she was evidently inclined for 
confidential conversation, and from one topic 
to another we fell ually into those pre- 
dis g to personal matters. 

3 the twilight deepened we became more 
and more earnest and solemn, and I was 
soarcely astonished when, after some pre- 
— remarks, she told me her story. She 
said,— 

‘*T was born in Cambridge, of an old and 
rich family. I do not remember my mother, 
and my father also died when I was very 
young, leaving me and my fortane to the care 
of my half-brother, Bernard Cope. He was 
much older than I was, and, with loving and 
honest integrity, he strove to be both father 
and brother to me, 

‘* We loved each other dearly, and nothing 
darkened our affection, until I met and loved 
Arthur Ansties. You see how handsome he is 
even yet; jadge, then, what he wae twenty- 
four years ago, That he was extravagant did 
not alarm me. I thought myself able to con- 
tro! and reform all the weak points in his 
character; and the fact that I was largely 
right in this supposition has been one of the 
a dzops in my cup of punishment and 
re ie 

* For his nature wag 80 noble, so responsive 
to good, so eager for some purer and higher 
| ae than those which were deluding and 

ying him, that I am quite sure, had I 
trasted to Heaven and to my own highest 
instincts, I might have raised him even to his 
own high ideal. 

‘Bat we were no sooner married than 
trouble began. It was my fault. I was exact- 
ing to a ridiculous degree, jealous of every 
moment of Arthur's time, and would not 
suffer him to be absent from my side an hour 
in cs. Love soon: frets at sach authori- 
tative restraint: quarrels and reconciliations 
followed each other quickly; and then, alas! 
quarrela when we made no apologies, and 
which were not followed by reconciliations. 

“The home which we had furnished with 
such promises of a happy and peaceful life 
became a scene of constant bickering, recri- 
minations, tears and complaints. All this 
began in such little things that I am ashamed 
to recall them: He was five minutes later 
than his promise ; he met an old friend and 
went to dine with him; he forgot some com- 
pliment, or gave it pettishly when pettishly 
reminded of the omission ; he neglected some 
slight commission—such trifles as these were 
the beginning of years of misery.” 

‘‘ Bach little things !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ab, my dear! but they opened a wide 
door for far worse ones. By and by he began 
to stay hours behind his promise—to stay all 
night—to stay away with some old friend for 
days and weeks, without any ceremony but 
the bare intimation of his intentions. I re- 
belled, protested, scolded. He shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled—I remembered, when too 
late, how wearily and sadly—and left me 
alone with my quarrelzome unhappy temper. 

‘*t Children. came to us, a beautifal boy and 
& pretty, bright girl. Arthur was very fond 
and proud of them, and strove hard to atone 
for his neglect. But instead of accepting the 
present love, I was continually poisoniog the 
happiest hour by regret for the ones he had 
wasted, and by doubts of his future intentions. 
Believe me, dear, you msy wear away & love 
‘as atrong as death by euch a course. So, 
Arthur, meeting no loving response, fell 
oetaalty back into hia old habits ad aasoci- 
ations, 





“Then money began to fail; we became 
embarrassed, and my brother refased us all 
further help. When this took place thera 
was a bitter quarrel. My inheritance bad 
been left in Bernard's absolute direction and 
disposal, and Arthur began to doubt whether 
I had received my jast rights. He talked of 
an investigation by the law. I went farther: 
I passed my brother on the street, and forbade 
the little children, who loved him so dearly, 
to speak to him. 

‘+ At the end of five years we had to give up 
housekeeping. In another year we found it 
impossible any longer to even the 
ontward semblance of our former state, and 
Arthur said we must go to London, 

‘* Even then, had I been patient and help. 
ful, I might have saved myself and my 
busband, bat, though Pp much and 
he promised much, I could not subdue myeelt 
to conquer his weakness by the humility of 


love. 

‘“We left Oambridge clandestinely; no 
friend wished us ‘Godspeed,’ and my 
brother was still unreconciled. The little 
money we had soon evaporated; we passed 
from one to another, always sinking a little 
lower, until at length a day came when we had 
neither money nor home—unless I could have 
made a home in the miserable empty room 
which was now the flotsam of a wrecked life. 

“I did not lack the energy and the ability 
to have done this, but I lacked the will. I sat 
gloomily down in tearless sulking indifference, 
and scarcely heeded either the crying of my 
children or the reproaches and promises of my 
bueband. For he vowed, even then, he would 
abandon all his evil ways and work hard, if I 
would trust him once more. 

‘I can gee him yet as he stood hambly be- 
fore me. I just raised my eyes and glanced 
scorntally and incredalously at him. 

“‘ He went angrily out, and did not retarn. 
Late at night, a note was brought me. It was 
Arthur's last word of regretandfarewell. He 
begged my forgiveness for his share of our 
mistaken life, and, for the rest, he hoped I 
would go back to my brother Bernard, to 
whom, he said, he had written in my behaif. 

“That was all. I was-really ill .now—fell 
from one long faint into anather; and in the 
midst of my anguish Bertha came wailing 
into the world, 

“For a long time I was quite dependent 
on the pity and charity of my poor neigh- 
bours ; and when at length I wae able to rise 
and look the world in the face again, I scarcely 
knew which way to turn; for my brother had 
been written to over and over, and no answer 
or help sent in response; and either teaching 
or plain sewing was my only available re- 
source. 

“ After many weary days I found a posi- 
tion as under music-teacher in a third rate 
school. I only got # bare pittance for six 
hours' labour a day, and had to give that up 
when little Arthur and Alice took the scarlet 
fever.” 

“ And they died ?”” I asked. 

“Both died within twelve hours of each 
other, and even little Bertha was long ill. In 
all those long hours, when I stood thinking 
and watching between two worlds, you may 
be sure my sins of every kind were brought to 
my remembrance. When I turned back from 
my children's graves into the world again, 1 
trast I turned back a different woman. I took 
up life’s hard task in & better spirit. 

‘One spring night I was taking Bertha for 
a walk up Regent-street, in order to let her 
see the brighs lights and gay shop- windows. 
Suddenly a gentleman stepped before me, snd 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, cried 


out,— 
* Alice! Alice!' 
‘%% was my brother Bernard. He had 


-eome to London immediately on receiving 


Arthar’s last letter ; but Arthar had forgotten 
to put my address in it, He did not find me, 
though 4¢e had looked long and spent much 
monay;in seeking me. He had then retarned 
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to Cambridge, songht me there, and failing 
also. had come back to London, 

* Well, I never again knew what it was to 
have an ungratified want, or to miss a lovin 
care for every hour. I hope, I believe, that 
valued these blessings now at their true worth. 
Bernard and I spent many happy years 
together, and for many of them made every 
effort to trace my lost husband, In whatever 
wild land hopeless men were wont to go, we 
advertised for him; but in vain. 

“So Bertha grew to womanhood, and we 
were happy. Onher seventeenth birthday we 
determined to have our pictures painted, and 
a chance remark sent us to Signor Fernando’s 
studio, where I also met you. One day, jast 
as we were leaving the city, we called there to 
ask him to visit us during the summer. He 
was busy on an historical painting ; but as we 
entered, dismissed hie model and put aside 
his brushes. 

‘* The model took his hat sadly up, bowed to 
Bertha, and advanced to the door. As he 

eased us, he glanced at Bertha, and, being 

etected, made a movement of apology and 
wenton. It wasenough—I knew him. With 
& rapid movement, I placed myself before the 
door, and, atretching ont my arms, cried out 
paseionately,— 

‘¢ Arthur! dear Arthur, forgive me!’ 

‘Fernando, with delicate divination and 
tact, withdrew Bertha to an inner painting- 
room; and there, and so, we met and knew 
each other again.” 

“« He had suffered also? *’ 

‘Who can tell how much? He had been 
in Australia; he had been rich and become 
poor; he had gained much and lost every- 
thing; he had been in captivity to savages 
and been shipwrecked; he had known the 
extremes of poverty and sickness, When I 
found him he was earning a scanty living as 
@& painter's model, or in any of those ways 
which the humblest poverty alone discovers.” 

‘* And now you are happy?” 

“Yes, indeed! Heaven has given me the 
opportunity I have been praying long for. 
Yet, remember, because of my foolishness, I 
ar began to bs happy twenty years too 
ate.” ‘ 

“ About Bertha?" 

“She knows all.” 

** Are you pleased with her choice?” 


‘¢ Fernando has given me back my husband.. 


I may well give him in return my daughter. 
I am content. 

‘* And now, my dear, I have told you my 
story, because I heard you are going to marry, 
and I feared perhaps you did not consider 
how holy and solemn a state it is,” 

I kissed her tenderly and went silently 
home, Henceforward I had higher thonghts 
about marriage than such as centred in up- 
holstery and millinery matters, 








FACETLA. 


Atways forgive your enemies—especially 
those you can’t whip. 

Some men are born great and grow smaller 
every day of their lives. 

Tue man with the new gold watch seldom 
Enows what time it is, 

Tue laziest man is he who won't even 
labour under an impression. 

A poy who was kept after school for bad 
orthography said he was spell.bound, 

“Troves I speak but one language, Iam 
familiar with many tongues,” said a physician. 

Sxe: “Oh yes. I quite believe there’s a 
fool in every family. Don't you?” He: 
‘* Well—er—my opinion’s rather biassed. 
You see, I'm the only member of our family.” 

A cLance heavenward at the electric wires 
reminds one of the tex$, ‘‘ Line upon line,” 
and “ precept upon precept” of course ig con- 
stantly passing over them, 





Waen a man discovers his neighbour devoid 
; — never possessed by himself he is 
shocked, 


Jupce Dorry (to female witness) : ‘' What is 
your age, madame?’ Witness (hesitatingly) : 
“T have seen sixteen summers,” Jadge 
Daffy: ‘‘ How many years were you blind?” 

‘* Wat would you do, John, if I got up in 
the middle of the night, as some enthusiasts 
do, to. play the violin?" ‘I would get up 
and play the hose," 

Aw old proverb says that “care will kill a 
cat.’ You may consign to us immediately a 
en of care, and dump it into the baok- 
yard. 


Sze: “ Tam afraid that bell ringing means 
another caller." He (imploringly): ‘‘ You 
know there is such a thing as your not being 
athome.” She: “ Yes: and there is such a 
thing as my being engaged."’ 

Pror. Porrerpy—"' Can you give any ex- 
ample of Spartan simplicity, Mr. Jenkins ? ” 
Jenkins—* About the simplest act I can think 
of just now was their staying at that pass 
until the whole batch were killed.” 


“T wean Bronson sang ‘Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep’ at the concert.” ‘ Yeo.” 
“Did he do it well?” ‘He didindeed. It 
was 80 vivid that five people left the hall over- 
come with sea sickness.” 

Ir ia not that big men prefer little women, 
but that little women prefer big men, and itia 
the experience of the world-wise that what a 
woman wants and starts out to get she 
generally captures. 

An Aprorr Pretexper.—She: “It’s very 
strange, if she is of such noble descent, that 
nobody knows who her great-great, grandfather 
was.” He: “She explains that by claiming 
descent from the Man with the Iron Mask.” 

At & young ladies’ seminary, during an ex- 
amination in history, one of the pupils was 
interrogated thus: ‘‘ Mary, did Martin Luther 
die a natural death?” ‘No,’ was the reply, 
‘he was excommunicated by a bull,” 

‘‘ Tre word No will blight my life; Yes 
will make me walk with my head in the 
skies,” said ray A to his best girl, “It 
would be too bad to blight your life, so I won't 
say No,” she said. “And you will say—" 
“T'll say Nay.” 

‘“Waat are you crying about, my little 
man?" ‘ Jimmy O'Brien licked me first, an’ 
then father licked me for letting Jimmy lick 
me, and then Jimmy licked me again for tell- 
ing father, an’ now I suppose I shall catch it 
again from father!" 

Way do people wait until a man is sick and 
can't eat to send him good things? When he 
is well and would like something good no 
neighbour comes in with fancy jellies, old 
wines, and things like that. Things are very 
unfair. 

Ix the Pallman car: The tourist: “ Yes, 
nice grass that. Bot over in England there 
are lawns that are over two hundred years 
old. What do you think of that?" The 
trifler: “Think? I think its a case of green 
old age.” 

Suz (poetically): ‘ With this golden bright 
eky, the sighing of the balmy zephyrs and the 
far vista across the foamy waves, one can’t 
but dream they are in sweetest Italy.” He: 
Good idea. Suppose we have macaroni for 
dinner.” 

Peztty Covstx: “ Your friend, Dr. Lancet, 
passed me down town to-day without even a 
bow.” He: ‘Oh well, you know, he's awfully 
absent-minded, He's so completely devoted 
to his surgical practice.” “Bat that’s no 
reason why he should cnt me,” 

Cartatn Cruiser: ‘So your son ia a little 
dissipated, eh ?"’ Anxious Mother: “ Oh, very, 
captain, very. What can I do with him?” 
‘Leave him to me, We sail from New York 
to San Francisco next week, and won't touch 
port for seven months.” “Bat, captain, 
con't you think brandy or any other spirit is 
juet as bad as port for my son?” 





Tus life is what we maks it part of tha 
time; the rest of the time it is what som, 
woman makes it. 


‘‘ Lur us dine together,” said a native Kin 
to a missionary. ‘‘ With great pleasure,” re. 
plied the good man ; ‘‘ but I must be host,” 
‘*T have planned it differently,’ remarked the 
King, with an appreciative glance at the mis. 
sionary’s ample proportions, ‘' You shall be 
the dinner.” 


A caxpip Craitic.—** Well, what do you think 
of my picture at the academy of design?” 
asked young Mahistick of Jones the other 
day. ‘Fair, dear boy, fair; but now yor 
ask me I must confess I liked your earlier 
style better.” “Earlier style?" ‘ Yeg: 
when you didn’t paint at all, you know.” 


Great Presence or Muinp.—Charley De 
Languid: “‘ Aw, waitaw, bwing me a bwandy 
cocktail quick! Some one just fell ovah into 
the wataw, and it gave me such ashook, don't 
you know, that I must have something to 
soothe my nerves at once. » Waitay, 
when you have bwought me the cocktail, you 
might go and thwow the poor fellow s wope, 
don’s you know,” 


‘s Wert, Mr. Pedagogue, does my boy show 
any special aptitude for work?” asked the 
proud father. “I think so, Mr. Bronson," 
returned the schoolmaster. ‘I am uncertain 
as yet whether John will make a sculptor ors 
base-ball player. He is unerring in his sim 
with paper wads, but the condition of hi: 
desk top convinces me that he can carve with 
considerable facility.” 


A prorgssor in & German medical college 
had one exasperating student. ‘ You tee, 
Herr Damm,” said the professor to this young 
man, one day, ‘the subject of this diagram 
limps, because one of his legs is a trifle shorter 
than the other. Now what should yon{do in 
such acase?”’ ‘I should limp, too, I think 
Herr Professor,” replied the student, with an 
expression of perfect innocence on his stupid 
face. 


A man who had been convicted of stealing 
& small amount, was brought into court for 
sentence. He looked very sad and hopeless, 
and the court was very much moved by his 
contrite appearance. ‘Have you ever been 
sentenced to imprisonment ?”’ the judge asked. 
‘Never, never!" exclaimed the prisoner, 
bursting into tears. ‘ Don’t ory, don't cry,” 
said the judge, consolingly, ‘* you're going tc 
be, now.” 

Dunine a viceregal tour in the west of Ire- 
land, one of the suite, who had been told that 
the natives would be sure to agree with sny- 
thing and everything he said to them, deter- 
mined to test the truth of the assertion. 
Accordingly, in one of the coasting trips 
with which the tour was interspersed, and 
in which the wind was blowing halt s gale, 
he shouted to the Irish pilot, “‘ There's very 
little wind.” The answer came back at once: 
“Thrue for you, sir. Bat what little there is 
is very sthrong.” 


Ovr or His Wax.—Mrs, Gotham; “ You 
are going down town, are you not?.” Mr. 
Gotham: “ Yes, my dear.”” Mes, G.: Well, 
I wish you'd drop into Silke, Ribbon & Co.'s 
on your way and match th——” Mr, G. 
(aurriedly): “I've got to see Jones, and that 
will take me some distance from Silke, Ribbor 
& Co.’s.” Mra, G.: “ Well, Me. Jones’ office 
is only a short distance from the Imported 
Finery Bazaar, and that will do just a3 well. 
Take this and ask——” Me, G. (hastily): 
“ After leaving Jones I must see Smiik, who 
is in an opposite direction from the bazaar, 
youknow.” M<e.G.: ‘No matter. Cheape, 
Bargin & Co. will do. They are near 
Smith’s.” Mr. G.: “Bat I've got to take 
roundabout way to Smith’s in order to see 
Brown. Can’é pass Cheape, Bargin & Co.’s, 
my dear,” Mra, G. (impatiently): ,‘‘ Hamph! 
Where are you goingafter youleave Smith’s? 
Mr. G. (belplessly): I’m going up ia & 
balloon.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tar great Napoleon was five fees seven 
inches in height. 

Tue Queen pays railway companies seven 
shillings & mile for special trains. 

Ir is now said in certain quarters that 
Princess May of Teck may possibly become 
Queen of Italy some day. 

A rot sizep Royal Standard cannot be 
made under £54, while the Prince of Wales's 
Siandard costs £67, 

Tae Qaeen has been busy and active of late, 
and bas personally superintended many 
matters connected with the visit of the French 
Fieet. The Queen, will, no doubt, be glad 
when the Cours moves to the bracing air of 
Balmoral. 

Tex ex-Emperor of Brazil has not left his 
rooms at Vichy for some weeks. The chronic 
heart disease from which he suffers is now 
complicated by a state of profound melan- 
cholia, from which it is imposeible to rouse 
him, 

Avoxa the extravagances of the hour is a 
necklace of pierced diamonds, esch stone 
being strung like a bead on fine wire, The 
necklace is worn close to the throat or is 
twisted as an ornament in the hair. : 

Prince Groraz or Wats evidently intends 
pursning his profession thoroughly, and is 
nos going to take an easy royal yacht 
appointment, but intends seeing active 
service and winning his steps in the 
service by actual work. His Royal High- 
ness is not going for a long tour in India as 
was reported. 

Dunine the visit of the Imperial Family to 
Denmark, the whole country is garrisoned by 
Rassian police, of whom & Jarge number are 
eolely employed in guarding the oastle and 
park of Fredensborg both by day and by 
night. The watch malsitaisoa is so vigilant 
that the Emperor is as safe as if he were 
living at home in one of his own fortified 
castles. 

Ween he is at work Edison loses ail count 
of time. He will keep the whole establish- 
ment on a rush for hours at a stretch, and 
seems astonished when any one hints that it 
might be well to get something to eat, He is 
capable of working all day and night without 
ehowing fatigue, 

Tae German Reichstag recently refased 
& long petition of the women of Germany, 
praying women might be admitted to the 
study of medicine and qualified to practise as 
physicians, The cold reply to their ardent 
request was: Women should keep house and 
not meddle with science, 

Coxstpgrinc that he is by no means a& 
millionaire, the Dake of Clarence is cer- 
tainly generous, Of all the people from 
whom he received kindness or attention 


during his stay in York, not one has been | P 


forgotten. He has given, or sent, to each of 
them a present—a present, too, that bears 
evident marks of having been seleoted with 
considerable trouble and care. Hardly 
i2 any case has the Dake given money, 
almost alwaya some personal object 
specially suitable for the person to whom 
it Was given, 

Tur building and decoration of the ban- 
queting hall which the Qaeen hae added to 
Osborne have cost abont £15,000. Now 
that the structure is finished nobody knows 
what it is to bs need for, and it was scarcely 
worth while to expend 20 much money in 
order to provide adequate accommodation 
for the private theatrioals which now take 
place at Osborne every winter. The Queen 
ig understood to regret that the work was 
ever sanctioned by her; but it was begun 
in & hurry, and has considerably ont- 
srown the dimensions originally contem- 
plated, eo that there bas of course been a 
corresponding increase of expense, 





STATISTICS. 


Tae averege height of an Englishman is 
5tt. Shin, 

Turaty thousand pounds a day is the esti- 
mated cost of the milk consumed by 
Londoners. 

Catrrornia's crop of peaches this year will 
probably amount to 3,500,000 half-bushel 
baskets. 

Tux time taken to count 1,000,000 sovereigns 
at the rate of 3 a second, 12 hours to the day, 
would be 7 days 8 hours 35 minutes and 33 13 
seconds, 

From the latest postal statistics is has been 
ascertained that out of the whole number of 
letters, etc., despatched to various addresses 
at home and abroad about 30 per ceni. aro 
sent from London and its suburbs. The total 
of letters and post-cards despatched to foreign 
countries in 1883 is reported at 45 000,000, to 
which may be added 15,000,000 more as 
inland correspondence, making a total of 
60,000 000 per year—which would give as 
London’s proportion 18,000 000, 





GEMS. 


‘ Satan is busiest when other people are rest- 
ing. 

‘Some cheap things are ever in good form— 
politeness, for instance. 

WE cannot conquer a necessity, but we can 
yield to it in such a way as to be greater than 
if we could. 

Be modest, but not too modest. But jast 
modest enough, The violet is so modest that 
everybody tramples it under foot. 

Troe bravery is shown by performing with- 
out witness what one might be capable of 
doing before all the world. 

Tue social affections are the refiners and 
softeners of life, the main sources of happiness, 
the chief means by which the beauty, the 
grace, and the sweetness of life are developed 
and nourished. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Canary Brrp Care.—T wo cups of sugar, one 
cup of butter, one cup sweet milk, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful cream tartar, one half.tea- 
spoonful soda, three cups flour. A chocolate 
frosting is nice with this cake. 

Frizztzep Berr.—Chip dried beef very thin, 
To every half-pound allow a large tablespoon- 
fal of flour. Melt the batter in the frying- 
pan, add the beef and stir over the fire until 
the butter begins to brown ; dredge in the flour, 
our in the milk, season with pepper, and stir 
until it boils. Serve immediately. 

Brownsp Ricz.—Cook one sup of rice with 
three oups of milk in a double boiler until 
very coft. Season it with one teaspoonful of 
salt and one table fal of butter, Pack it 
closely in a. small bread pan. When cold cut 
in half inch slices, and brown them delicately 
in hot butter. Or spread the slices slightly 
with butter, put them in a fine well-buttered 
een, and colour a light brown over a olear 

re. 

Morrivs,—14tbs, flour, loz, German yeast, 
1 teaspoonfal salt. Mix flour and salt ina 
basin, put the yeast in a bowl, add 1 teaspoon- 
fal of sugar and mix till it besomes liquid. 
Adi by degrees 1 pins of tepid water; pour 
this in among the flour, and mix well. Leave 
it in a warm place to rice all night, Next 
morning knead it down with the hand and let 
it'zise one hour longer it necessary ; it should 
be a very soft dough. Form into thin round 
cakes and bake on a griddle; the rings can 
be put xoand the onkes if you have them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue brain of a man is twice as large as that 
of any other animal, ; 


THERE are 31 bishops in the Church of Eng- 
land. 


Onz- HatF of the people born die before the 
age of sixteen, 


Fartsrycs are not legal tender for any sum 
Over sixpence, 

Viortn playing is dangerous, says an M. D., 
to people suffering from consumption. 

Dartmoor is the largest tract of uncultivated 
land in England; it oocupies one-fifth of the 
county of Devon, 

Sart as @ tooth powder is better than almost 
any other dentifrice. Is keeps the teeth very 
roar the gums hard and rosy, and the breath 

recn, 

Ts has been caloulated that the actual 
amount of salt contained in the ocean would 
cover an ares of five million square miles with 
& layer one mile thick, 

Tur earth is gradually growing larger from 
the fall of meteoric matter. An astronomer 
estimates that the globe is annually pelted 
with one handred and forty miilion pro- 
jectiles, 

AyIMats oan endure hunger better than man, 
Thus dogs deprived of food will sometimee 
live for as long asfour weeks. Birds, on the 
other hand, die after having been deprived of 
food for a few days, 

Tue new pier at, St. Leonards is to be opened 
in a few weeks. It exceeds in length its rival 
at Hastings,and is adorned with two hand- 
some pavilions, one close to the shore and the 
other at the sea end. 

InFanticipg is unknown in Greenland, be- 
cause of the prevailing belief that the spirit 
of a murdered child assumes the form of tke 
demon called ‘ Angiak,” and forever torments 
the villagers with misery and distress of every 
sort. 

Tue success attending the production of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau has induced 
the residents of Meran to imitate it, A theaire 
is being planned on which “ folk-plays from 
Tyrolese history and social life " will be pre- 
sented. 

AutHoucn whales grow to enormous size, 
sometimes 80 feet and even 90 feet long, the 
throat is so small that it cannot swallow a 
bite a8 largeas a tea biscuit; this applies tc 
the common whale, the spsrmaceti has a 
mcuth large enough to swallow & man, 

CANINE FIDELITY, according to a. recent 
writer, is declining, As carefal breeding de- 
velops the beauty and amiability of the dog, 
the stronger and more savage traits of his ns- 
ture are eliminated; and though gentler, and 
& safer pet, the dog of tho future will lack the 
intensijy ef devotion which marked former 
types, 

Tse problem how to make the British 
Museum popular still remains unsolved. The 
cpening of the galleries in the evening, which 
was to have acoomplished the matter, scems 
to have resulted in failare, The public refase 
to be allared into the cold-looking and eclemn 
halls, and even the introduction of the electric 
light—which cust a sum of over £17 000—asp- 
pears to have had no lasting attraction for 
them. 

AN antomatio “ fare collecting box” for om- 
nibuses and tramway cars has been invented. 
The passenger puts his penny into a alot, and 
receives in exchange & ticket, which ia a re- 
ceipt for hia fare. The ticket is intended alco 
to be an accident assurance policy for the 
journey, the amount insured being £100, It 
is considered that the public muss have come 
return for the trouble of having to press their 
pennies into the slot, and the insurance ia the 
return, Jf the box came into general ure it 
would doubtless be a decided cheok vupon the 
the misappropriation of fares. 
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A Lover or “Suz."—Mr. Rider Haggard is now, we Lerrics.—Highly-seasoned foods, of all 
OTICES CORRESPONDENTS, | betieve, travelling in America. Address him through | stimulating beverages and be 
A TO his publishers. Simple food, inclading fresh fruit, should be chat 
Leng be ny perm ee pot of will fo ao yt a ~ 
Aw Ixquirrr.—All lotteries are illegal. tt #0 f ny —— whe But all these era By far the 
J. 8.—Both mansion and family are modern ; they } sent - remedy bat often the very most important wy icy diseases of the nerva, 
have no history. burner is made to smell with bad oll; is that your & Competent 
Tracurr.—The Free Education Act does not affect 
private schools. Usnarey Mormer.—The lad will not be punished in | , LeiCTiAl JOKER. —It ts possible for, people to havs 


Mazsoniz.—The Queen is about four feet ten inches 
high—a little woman. 

Denvs.—5ft. 7}in. to 5ft. Sin. is, we believe, a fair 
average height. 

Toots —The late Marshal Bazaine was, we believe, 
Irish by descent. 4 

Hicsiaxprer.—We could not tell you how many clans 
there were ; there is no reliable list. 

Scaootpoy. — The Roval Geographical Society 
London was established 1830; that of Paris, 1830. 

Srprer Roy.—The Duke of Well was Prime 
Minister from January, 1828, to November, 1839. 

Larry.—A raglan tsa loose overcoat with long sleeves, 
such as Lord Bayian wore in the Orimean war. 

Farr Frepa.—The present is the second Earl of 
Dudley, but the barony dates back to Baron Sutton of 
Dudley, 1342. 


Dipruvs —We are quite sure you are embarking on a 
wild-goose chase ; the addresses you inquire about are 
no addresses at 


Pen.—There is no such official post as that of Prime 
— Lord Salisbury draws his salary as VYoreign 


inviting miners at presen’ 


Moren.—The only 7 2 


colony 
is Q 1eensland, and a certain amount 
afforded to selected men. 
Hecate —Macbeth was King of Scotland from 1040 to 
1057. Gis was Duncan, and Duncan's son 
Maicolm succeeded Macheth. 


Worct. Wire.—Yeur husband is Hable for the su 
of his children. You should refer the case to the Guar- 
dians ; or you might take out a summons for desertion. 


BLaweiyt.— Wellingtons are boots named after the 
Iron Dake. Bluchers are also boots named after the 
commander of Wellington's Prussian allies at Waterloo. 


Dowstax.—The Archbishop of York {s called “ Pri- 
mate of England,” the Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘ Primate of all Bingland.” 


Viottntst.—The word cremona is ageneral design a- 
tion of the violins made at Cremona, In Italy, durin 
the seventeenth and efghteenth centuries, chiefly by 
the family Amati 


Fan.—Only those deserters who surrendered them- 
selves within a limited period were pardoned in 1887; 
those who either did not surrender or who came in too 
late remain at the risk of the law still. 


Brivgsortie.—A licensed victualler is not compelled 
to serve a customer, but by refusing he is Hable to an 
action, {f damages can be ed. It is doubtful if he 
has any legal right to sell by “the glass,” 


ALrTHEa.—We have no knowledge of the whereabouts 
of the authoress, and the only thing we can suggest is 
that you should write to the publisher of the book you 
mention ; he may have her address. 


JEALOUS ee of 
form proper judgmen 
of, without the aid of an outside party. 
that you are thus far jealous without cause. 
¥. R.—Money is coined as required to replace defaced 
money returned to the Mint from the banks, or required 
by them in exchange for bullion; there do not a 
to have been any copper coins minted fn 1863 4-5. 
Lappiz.—A stentorian voloe is that of one like the 
Grecian herald in the Trojan war, whom Homer de- 
scribes as "' t-hearted, brazen-voiced Stentor, ac- 
customed to shout as loud as fifty other men.” 


Bontrace.—Boniface is the common name for the 


landlord ofa tavern. The original was one of the rare 
ind—a sleek, -tempered, jolly landlord—but he 
was not in real He wasa r in Farquhar’s 


comedy of “ The Beau's Stratagem,” written in 1707. 


Acyostic.—Murrain fs the popular term of a malig- 
nant epizootic influer zs to which cattle are subject, and 
which has at various times made great havoc amon; 
them. I¢t is most common in the seasons of spring 
automn, and sffvcts principally, it is said, young cows. 


Wavertry.—Sir Walter Scott was not in any de- 
cet 8 ae Se oe 2 
yeomanry cavalry trooper, and until near close 
fils life enjoyed excellent health ; you are probably con- 
founding him with Lord Byron, his contemporary, who 
had a clab foot. 


ELLa.— celebrated by the Church of Eng- 
land are registered by the clergyman, and copies of the 
entries are sent to Registrar-General’s, in London. 
All other marriages are registered by the district 
trar for the superintendent registrar, who su! 
copiees to the Registrar-General. 

Maxcra.—“ A bee in bonnet” is a phrase meant 
to imply that your head swarms with dreamy theories. 





THE LONGEST DAY. 
Tue summer's 
its glory, 


Has » 
Falfilling all the sweet dreams of May ; 
The daylight lingers, 


Wi 
Defying night pay 4 longest day. 


The hours of pleasure 
I spend with you on the longest day. 
With you beside me 


To cheer and guide me, 
I feel—whatever the sages say— 
That evening shadows 


Come all too soon on the longest day. 
If we 


Face sunny weather, 

And love each other when skies are groy— 
Life’s span shall be, dear, 
To you and me, dear, 

As short and sweet as the lengest day. 


§n6, Gent, ie 
The tears laughter 
Are all forgotten and passed, away, 
We two 
Where night fails never, 
Will spend together the longest day. a2? 
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from the still extst'ng medals struck in favour of 
ugustas, Trajan, and others, and it formed from all 
antiquity the bol of Byzantium. On the overthrow 

empire by Mohammed IL. the Tarks, regarding 
the crescent, which everywhere met their eye, as a good 
omen, adopted it; 

Exiten.—Salt is a sim: for man; It 
For 
Kl worms; suake tha geousd cock making & ues 

worms, m 
congue te clita. Gui Uae Tt will ease the 
prodass "vomiting or tpi ot yor uke? sad ‘my 
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will do to a certain degree, but sea salt is the most 
eff its action. 


ts ; again 
assure you of work, stay at home. 
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